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PREFACE OF THE TRANSLATOR. 


Ever since tlie sixth century of the Ilijrah, the Mussahnnns abandoned 
the path of obsen^ation and of the acquisition of now facts altogether, and 
considered all sciences merely as dialectic exercises. It was therefore found expe- 
dient that, the first of the comiiendia, which arc to form the Appendix of the Diction- 
ary of technical terms, should be a Treatise on Logic. 

The ItisiUah Sliamsyyah having, diiriug six hundred years, been the prin(*lpal 
text book on Logic in all Mo//ainma<lun schools, api>eare<l to have the best claims 
to represent the Logic of the ilussahnans. It is therefore here jmblished with an 
English translation. 

Regarding tlie author of this treatise, I translate a j)assagc from the Nafdyis 
fd-Mathir (see my Catalogue of the Oudh Libraries*, I. p. 4(»). Jt is said in the 
liiograpliy of Amyr Kolong, “ MawlanA Nnjm adyn KAtiby Qazwjmy \vjis a proft)und 
pliiloso])lier and a pupil of Athyr adyn Abhary. lie is the author of commentaries 
on the Talakhkiuu;, on the MoAareal and on the i/ikmat aPayn and of the Risdlah 
Sliamsyyah and the Jiiiniy’ aMjejayiej. He died on Friday tia; .‘Ird of Kajab 
( 1 1 December 1 272.)” //lijy K lady fall says, that he Avas a pupil of Nacyr aldyn 7'usy, 
and No. 7()()7 he places his death in (lit;!, but he gives the correct date under No. 

There is another treatise called Solium, which is very celebrated in India, and 
which is considered as the acme of acutene.ss and conciseness. It has been added 
in Arabic, Avith a short biography of the author, but Avithout translation, to enable 
the Arabic reader to exercise his acumen on it. 

The translation is literal. Technical terms of the Arabic language liavc been nm- 
dered by such English Avords as appeared to the translator by etymology and usage 
to express most nearly their meaning, and the same representative is used in the 
translation throughout for the same term of the original; for instance, English Logi- 
cians in speaking of nouns use “singular” and “coinmoji” \ery nearly in the same 
sense as they use in speaking of propositions “ptfrticulur” and “universal.” The 
Arabs use the same terms in both instances, and aajuzjfy is derived from juz “part” 
and kidbfy from kull “all” “uniA^erse;” the translator has, Avherever the Avord jifztfy 
occurred, rendered it by “particular,” and AvhercAxr the word kullyy occurre«l, liy 
“ universal and so in other instances, placing where required the Avord Avhicli an 
English Logician might have employed between brackets. Explanatory additions 
are placed between parentheses. Both the paragraphs and notes have been num- 
bered in order to facilitate reference.” 
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The right way of studying Arabic Logic would be to take the Arabic transla- 
tions of Aristotle’s organon and by comparing them with the Greek text to ascertain 
the original import of the terms, and then to observe how their meaning has been 
changed in the progress of time. Such a labour can only be undertaken at Paris 
or in the Escurial ; no translation of Aristotle’s works is to be found in Indian 
libraries. 

It was the intention of the translator to consult, whilst he was engaged with 
his works, as many Arabic books on Logic as he might have access to, and to point 
out in notes their differences witli a view of throwing light on the history of Logic 
among file Arabs. Put he had hardly commenced his task when he was compelled 
by ill-health to apply for leave to Syria, and he had to make up his mind either to 
jiubli.sh his translation in an imperfect form or to suppress it altogether. Luckily 
lie found a man, who has a most intimate knowledge of Logic, and who was good 
enough to go over the translation with him. This man is the Revd. W. Kay, 
Principal of Rishop’s College, lie has corrected a great many mistakes not only in 
the huiguage bujfc also in the sense, for his skill in logical reasoning enabled him 
in most instances to diflcover errors at first sight. To him the translator is under 
great obligations. 

The translator was obliged, owing to his departure from Calcutta, to leave the 
correction of the greater part of the original text to his friends Mawlawics Mo/mm- 
mad Wajyh and ’Abd ul-i/a(iq. No men arc better iiblc to furnish a good text than 
they, particularly as there are several good editions with commentaries extant, of 
these two treatises. 


Calcutta^ Isi Aprils 1851 . 



THE LOGIC OF THE ARABIANS. 


1. Praise be to God, who has created the system of the universe, who has pro- 
duced the essences of things in conformity with their existence, who has made by 
His omnipotence the different species of mental substances (i. e. logoi or demiurgs), 
and who, in His bounty, has given motion to the heavenly bodies. 

Blessings be upon those noble and holy essences (inspired persons) who are i)ure 
from human defilement, more particularly uixin Moliammad, the doer of signs and 
miracles, and upon his family and his companions who followed Ifim [and thereby 
became] Ids argument and demonstration. 

2 . Whereas, agreeably to the opinion of all men of mind and liberal education, the 
sciences, more particularly the positive sciences, arc the highest pursuits in life, and 
whereas the professors thereof are the most noble among humab beings, th(‘ir minds 
being sooner prepared to be absorbed into the angelic minds (that is to say, the demiurgs 
or logoi), and farther, whereas it is impossible to comprehend the subtilties of 
sciences and to preserve the acme of their verities except by tlie assistance of the. 
science which is called Logic, and which teaches us how to discern between what is 
correct and erroneous, Shams aldjm Mohammad, a son of the Wazyr Bahd aldyn 
Mohaimnad, has desired me to write a book, which sliall comprize the principh;s of 
Logic, and contain its fundamental doctrines and rules. Heady to follow hig directions, 
I began to write a book on I-.ogic, making it a rule not to omit any thing tliat belongs 
to it. I made some beautiful original additions and acute observations, avoided men* 
compilation and followed plain truths, which will never be controverted. 1 gave It 
the name of llmihih Sliamsj/jjah on the Principles of Logir^ and divided it into un 
Introduction, three Books and a Conclusion. My reliance is in God. 


INTRODUCTION. 

It contains two inquiries; 

First Inquiry. 

On what Logic is and its utilitjf, 

3. Knowledge is cither apprehension, and nothing further or aiiprehensioii 
together with judgment. Apprehension is the perception of the image of a thing 
in the mind. Judgment means referring (literally leaning) one tiling to another 
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affinnatively or negatively. The whole [apprehension and a judgment cimxbined] 
is called declaration. 

1. Ta9awwur, “ apprehension** is a verbal noun derived from ^urat ‘^image.** Simple apprehension is 

railed tagawwur shdsij ^4LJ| The latter word is derived from the Persian tjL, plain. 

2. « thing** is one of the most general terms in the language and includes both the m and con- 
repthn of western Ijogic, 

5. 'aql "mind** is sometimes defined as "a substance free from matter in its essence and in its operations.” 
It answers'to the Greek word logos and is also used like logos for deiniurg : in thi case it is rendered by logos in this 
translation os in § 30, 31, hut for the adjective ’aqly invariably “ mental” is used. More on tliis subject in philosophy. 
The commentator uses also the expressions ‘‘ apprehension in the soul” and “images in the 

intellect” ^Jl/| ^ jyC ns synonymous with apprehension in the mind. There occurs also i^jJI 
“ iiitcllec tive iipprelieiision.” Soul is defined as a substance free from matter in its essence (in itself) but not in its 
actions ; and iiitelloet is defined ns the faculty, made for the acquisition (perception) of limits (definitions, i. c. appre- 
hensions) and views (judgments). 

4, Tiw;dyq “ de<*laratioii” is the verbal noun of the causative form of ijudiq “ true*’ and means to declare that a 
thing is true, assertion. It is ijscd in phrases like this “ the assertion that negative and affinnative 
ciuuiot be united’* “ the aswrtian that the world is not eternal.” The verb of this root is used for to « he 
predicated” to “bo applicable.” Arabic Logicians also use Kddzib “false” to express “not predi- 
cated.” If we say ^lohaminad is a propliet, and he is not a poet, it is as much as to say the being a prophet 
i'. true of Mohammad and the being n poet is not true of liim. As the terms seem to be well chosen they are 
rendered literally in (hi.s translation. 

5. The Commentator says ‘ to lean a thing on another* is to pronounce that the relation takes place betwei’ii 
them or tliat it does not take ]»luce. Jf we say hmno est scrifu^is, we pronounce that the relation takes place 
between homo and svribens* 'i'he commentator enters into r.omc metaphysical details, he says we must in 
this iiLstaiice first perceive man then the notion of scribms, then the relation that “writing” con be 
artinned of man and then whether tliat Qi'lation is taking place or not. The relation of the two 

, terms i.s called judicial relation HkmjJJ (in contradi-stiiietion to ^ Lw or relation between two 

words in the status con.sfru( tu.s as “Zayd’s wife,”) and the affirmation that it is taking place is called judgment 
111 doubt or supposition we perceive the judicial relation without arriving at a judgment. But we cannot arrive at 
a declaration wilbout judgment. Modern pbilcisopbers arc of opinion that judgment is not a pereeption but on 
net of tbo inttdlect. In pereeption tbe mind is passive, whereas in judgment it is active. If judgment is a 
perception, a declaration ('onsists of four perceptions as detailed above, else it contains three. But according 
to Arabic metaphysicians a declaration is the $aine%s judgment and notliing further, //nmd Allah considers the 
separation of upprcliensiou and judgment ns artificial ami contends that declaration is usually one act of the mind — 
1‘omplex apprebciisiun. 

4. Nfitlicr is the wliole of oithor of these two things entirely intuitive, else 
there would be nothin<:( we do not know ; nor entirely deductive, else our reasoning 
would he ti ciivle, or an [interminable] chain, 

(5. Natzarj' “ di’dnctive” from nat/.ar “ to inspect to consider” is used in opposition to hadyliy intuitive 
(literally sudden) and also to practical. Thus tiiiHliciiu* is divided into deductive (i. e, theoretical) and practical 
Instead of natzory the word kisby aequiriHl” and instead of badyhy the term dhoruiy “necessary” “ axio- 
matic” arc also iisedf 

5. Tart of each is intuitive, and part is deductive, and the result of reason- 
ing, i. e, of such an arrjingeineiit of known things [in the mind] that they lead 
to [the knowledge of] unknown things. But this aiTaiigeinent is not always correct, for 
some thinkers contradict others as regards the results of their reasonings, nay the same 
person contradicts himself at different times ; therefore a canon (a code of rules) is re- 
quired, acquainting us with the ways of deriving deductive knowledge from self* 
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evident [knowledge], and marking the boundaries beMreen sound and bad reasoning. 
This canon is Logic. It is described as the canonic organon, (t. e. an instrument con- 
sisting of rules), the observance of which guards our intellect from error in reasoning. 

Logic is neither entirely intuitive, else there would ho no need for learn- 
ing it, nor is it entirely deductive, else it would be a circle or [interminable] chain, 
but some [of its doctrines] arc intuitive and others are deductive, and founded 
upon the intuitive ones. 


Second Inquiry. 

* On the Subject of Logic, 

6. The subjects of a Science are those of its accidents which are inquired into, 
whether they belong to it immediately, that is to say, belong to its essence, or whe- 
ther they belong to its parts or whetlier they belong to it [mediately, but are] 
eo-extensive. The subjects of Logic are api)rehcnsional and declarative notions, for the 
I.ogician iiKjuires into them so far as they lead to unknown apprehensional or declarative 
[notions], and in so far as there rests upon them that which leads to apprehension ; 
he inquires, for instance, wlietlier [such ajqirehenslons aslead to other apprehensions] 
are universals, particulars, essentials, accidents, genera, .species, «)r diflenmees — and in 
so far as tliere rests upon them that wliich leads to dechimtion (assertion) whether 
it rests upon them proximately — they (the declarations which lead to other 
declarations) being, for instance, proj^ositions or conversions of propositions, or 
<*ontradictories of propositions ; or remotely— they being, for instance, subjects 
and predicates. 

7. It will l)p ohscrvfd that tbo of thr- term arcidont difTors widely from thp iisn in western lople, the eoin- 
ineutatur says, nccideiits are of six kinds, f»jr the accident of a tlun*; citlier belonus to its essence (to the thing itself) ur 
tu a j)art of it, or it belongs to bonie property of tbc* tiling wliieb is not hirluded in its ipiiddity. A» to the accident of 
a pro]»erty it may cither be eo-extonsive, (i, r. if may be a mediate accident of all tho individua under that 

^species us risible in reference to man. it being the effect of joy and coiniiion to all men,) or it may l)c more pei’ijliar 
(limited) or more general (extensive) or it may l)c heterogeneous The first three of these acci- 

dents, viz, the accident of the esMMiee, the accident of a part of the essence, and the co-extciisive mediate accident 
(literally the ociidcnt whieli is eo-extensive with the thing of which it is the 
accident) are called essential accidents 4^) j (jcjjz) because they lean on tlie essence o|j of the thing 
of which they are the accidents; the last three arc called foreign accidents hojC Examples of foreign 

accidents : 1 . Risible” as an accident of animal ; it is rnediate being the effect of joy and more limited than 

animal Iniiiig peculiar to man. 2. “ Movenhle” as an accident of white. It is originally an accident of body, but 
some b(xlies ore white and therefore it may he an accident of white. 3. ** Warm” as an accident of water which is 
cold ill its nature. This is the di\nsion of accidents observed by logicians, m metaphysics they are differently <livided. 

« ^ 

7. It is usual to call that which leads to apprehension or/Uio explkans [or 

mo’arrif “ ; and that which leads to declaration, argument. It In-hoves 

us to prenut the former to the latter in our system, because apprehension precedes 
declaration in nature, inasmuch as every declaration must contain [firstly] the 
apprehension of the subject itself, or of an assertion regarding it; and [secondly 
either the apprehension itself of the * thing] whereby the judgment is formed. 
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(predicate), orm assertion rfjgaTcling it; and [thirdly] the judgment, far judgment 
ia impossible if one of these (three) things [subject or predicate or judgment) is 
unknown. 

8. ZTojjat “argument” is derived from a root which means to contend.— The author of the (oghrh takes 
dalyl'^ demonstration” and Aojjat as synonymous. 

9. Qawl “ oraHo** is used to denote an expression which consists in most cases of more than one word, but it 
is not oecessarily a sentence, thus “rational animal” is a qawL 

10. It will be observed that judgment is used in the text in the two different meanings which arc explained in 

note 6, Tlic commentator says “judgment is one of Uiose words wliich have two meanings, one is the affirmative 
or negative relation, apprehended between two things, and the second is the decision that that relation ia taking 
place or is not taking place.” lie continues to say that the author of the text uses the word in the second meaning 
where he suys “ judgment is impossible”. ^ 


FIRST BOOK. 

It contains three Sections ; 

First Section. 

On Words. 

8. That a word is the indication of a meaning (idea), by reason of [its] 

appointment for it (so as to represent that idea), is [called] coincidence, as, for 
instance, that “ horno'^ is the indication of (is used to express the idea of) “rational 
animal/^ [That a word is the indication of an idea] by , reason of its appoint- 
ment for that in which it (the idea) is included is [called] implication, as for 
instance, that “ is an indication of an animal. [That a word is the indication 
of an idea] by reason of its appointment for that to which it (the idea) is exter- 
nal is [called] nexus; fur instance, that is an indication of “capable of 

instruction*’ and of “ acquiring the art of writing.*’ 

• 

II. The word “meaiiiiig” which has in common use ilie same signification as in English, is 

rxpkiincHl by the Commentator p. 93; \^] ^ ikiJbJJJ ^ 

The images in our intellect in reference to the W’ords wliich have been appointed to represent them are called 
meanings.” 

Lozum •• adhesion with its derivatives is one of the most troublesome terms in Arabic Philosophy, 
means “C adheres to B or is inseparably connected w'ith it,” ^jJ means “ hence it 

follows. C in the first example is called lazim “ culharcn^' and B is calltMl malzum “ substrate.” ThUg 
fire ia the substrate and heat the acMrereus. Talazurn means cohesion and is somewhat differently used as 
^ ** ® ® coherent or inseparably connected,” in this instance cither C or B may be 

considered as the adharens. ^lyliM] means “ to necessitate” “ to require” “ to render it necessary” 

^ means “C requires B” or “B is a postulate of C," in this instance C is the substrate and B is 

the adherent, « “8cd for “ to refute.” 

9. It ds necessary in the indication per nexwii that the external thing 
be in such a coudition that the apprehension thereof adhere in the intellect 
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to the qipiehension of tl||e thing named, if this be not the ease the trord will 
not conr^ the in»»A^ping thereof. But it is not necessary that it be in such a condition 
that its actual existence be connected with the actual existence of the thing named. 
For instance the word ** blind” is (per nexum) the indication of sight, yet these two 
things are not connected in their actual existence. 

10. Coincidence does not (always) comprize implication, as, for instance, in 

indivisibles (i. e. things the quiddity of which is not composed of parts see notes 18, 1 9 
and 27) and it may or may not comprize nejcm ; this is uncertain, for it is not 
known whether there exists an adherent (inseparable property) of cverj' essence, the 
apprehensi<m of which is connected with the apprehension of that essence. [The 
opinion of Tmrfm Rdzy] that the apprehension of every essence comprizes [per nexum 
at least if nothing else,] the apprehension that it is [that essence and] no other, 
is not From this it is clear that implication docs not comprize nexut, 

they, in fact, are (only) found along with coincidence,. for the sequent cannot }) 088 ibly 
exist as sequent without something of which it is the setiuens. 

12. The CommenUtor observes, that dw text ought to nm ^1^)1 |jjb ^ 

“ Hence it is not clear whether implication comprises nettu” 

11. If any jrnrt of the (term which \s) indicant hy coincidence, is intended to 

indicate a part of the total meaning, it (the term) is [culltHl] complex, as a thrower 
of stones, else it is [calletl] simple. If the simple word is not hy itself fit to lie 
a prcdicable, it is [called] a tool (syncategorematic), as “ in” and “ not,” and if it 
is fit to be a prcdicable, and indicates by its form one of the three times, it is a verb, 
else it is a noun. * . 

13. The Comiiientator .shows tlwl in hh expression like *abd Allah, if used as a projwr name is not a complex 

term. 

14. Tool is the instrument with the help of which n thing is made and not the matter out of which it i» 
made, the term is therefore very appropriate for a syncategorematic. Li Grammar particles are called 

“ letters** and a verb is called Jai “ action.** The reason of a double terminology is that grammar was worked out 
by the Arabs iudcpendently, whereas they took Iwogic from the Greeks, ami tliese two bciences were cultivated hy 
the same class of mm long after their tenninology liod been fixed. 

lo. The Commentator observes that the words **by its form’* are used in the text with a view of excluding 
words whose substance indicates a time as ** yesterday.** 

12. A noun has either one meaning or more than one. In the first case 
if it individuates that meaning it is called a propcr-naino, else (there arc two 
cases possible; firstly), if its conceivable (literally intellective) and real iiidivi- 
dua are [all] equally represented by it, it is called uni vocal (literally agreeing, 
consentient,) as “Ao»io,” ‘‘sun [secondly,] if it applies to some [of the indi- 
vidua] more forcibly, and in preference to others, it is called doubtful as exis- 
tence in reference to' the being which exists of necessity (God), and the beings 
of contingent existence (the creation.) In the second case, [if a noun has many 
meanings] it may be, by appointment, equally applicable to those sevend mcan> 
ings, lie spring [the spring of a clock, a spring of water], — ^in this case it is 
called equivocal : or it may have been appointed for one meaning and then have been 
transferred to a second. If the original meaning has become obsolete the noun is colled 
a transferred word, it depends whether it lias been transferred by common usage 

c 
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[as the word “ amnibus”] or as a law term, or as a tmn sdenee ; in tho'first case 
it is called “a conventionally transferred (word),” in the second “ a jurastio^ytrana- 
fened (word),” and in the third “ a technically transferred (word).” If a word has 
not quitted its original subject (lost its orig^al meaning), it is called, in rdation to 
it, proper, and in relation (to the signification) to which it has been transferred, 
trop. Example, lion, in reference to the animal of that name and in reference to a 
biavSman. 

. IS. A word is in reference to another word synonymous (litendly riding on 
tbs same camel, one behind the other,) with it if they agree in wieaning , and hetero* 
nymous (literally distinct) if they differ in meaning. • 

14. A compound (oraiioj is either complete, that is to say, it has a sense by 
itself (literally, silence after it is admissible) or incomplete. If a complete compound 
predicates something true or false, it is called information or proposition, and 
if it docs not predicate any thing it is called interjection. If an interjection 
has by appointment the meiuiing of a request that a thing bo done, and if 
(it be uttered) with an authoritative voice, it is an order (or an imperative) 
ns, beat thou ! if (it be uttered) in a humble voice it is a question or prayer, and if in a 
middling voice, a request. If it has not the meaning of a request that a thing be 
•lone, it is a waniing (exclamation) expressive of whining, or weeping, or wondering, or 
exclaiming, or swcairing. If a compound is not complete, it is either a limitation as 
“ rational animal,’’ or it is not a limitation, as if it consist of a noun and a tool, or 
of a verb a'nd a tool (adverb). 


Sucvxv Section. 

On Shnple Sfeanuiffs (Predimbles). 

15. A notion is particular (singular) if the apprehension thereof of itself 
excludes the taking phice of association, and it is universal (common), if it does 
not exclude association. The terms indicating these two things are called particular 
and universal respectively. 

10. Jlnfhum "iinlion” means literally eomprehenmm, it is therefore the exact e 4 uivalent of pnm p«i,fnrinn 
as uml iu western Tsoglr, 

17. I ho wisoii why \\w autlior tlofincs “particular” by an apprehension the idea of which excludes pluralitv, 
is that teriu.s like ** sun luny not be put down as particular. 

18. Ihe Coniinontator ohst'rvos in referonee to the terms “particular” and “universal” “Universal i.s 
generally a part of the parlieular, thus [the notion of] hotm» is a part of %d. in like irianner animal is a part of 
houM and btaly is a part of animal. The particular is therefore o whole and the universal a jiart 

10. An univorsnl [notion] Is either the whole of the quiddity of the particulars 
under it, or is included iu it (i. e. is part of it), or is external, [but joined] 
to it. The first is called sjwies, wliethcr it contains many individua [or only 
one, in the former case] it is saitl in answer to [the question], “ what is it ?” in 
regnnl both to association and pecuUarity us homo, [in the latter case] if it does not 
contain several. individuu it is said in answer to [the question] “ what is it,” in re- 
gard to its pecuKarity only, os “ sun.” Species is therefore an universal, which is 
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li^ of or aeToiol dnngi agree ia tb^ir veritiea in answer to [the qo^on] 
“ whatvii it.” . 

19. M&hyyit "qkriM^isdiiHndftoini fMitf orfromm&h^ EngUah W 

^^etNDoe* to txfnU mkhyyat Bol in, Anbic thaie mb two other oronie which hive neerly the wune mettir 
iog, me. di4t etid iUqyqtl nd u for etch el them thite wonis e repreieiitelive wu to be chosen in English it wee 
found conrenient to use essenoe as the lepcesentitive for ds^ Mqjqet is rendered by verity rwe note 21 }, 
The word nddiyyit is the most definite, being the contenU of the writable species, thus nAwi^ living, 
bodily substance endowed with voluntary looomotkxi are the parts which oonstilute the mihyyat of Zayd, Be., 
Jorjsny, p. 205, defines mfihyyat "the qidddity of a thing is that hy which the thing it what it is (i e. ita iptehy). 
Of quiddity m itself it oan neither be said that it exists or does not exist, nor that it is an univaraal or pa^ukr, 
nor that it is g||ieril or peculiar.” The same audior, p. 99, gives the same definittoii of Aaqyqat as of m&hyyat and 
then he adds " the verity of a tiling is diet by which the tliitig is what it U in reference to its verificalioii (or 
existence, t. e. we take an actually existing thing, e. p. a strught line on paper and ascertain its properdei). 
Ipscity has the same meaning in reference to its iudivkluality : and quiddity has the same meaning without any 
reference.” On the whole the sense of verity seems to be more vague than that of quiddity, and hence it is a favorite 
term of mystical philosophers. Dait means " self” " essence,” and dsaty ** essential.” It will bo oliserved from note 
22 that it is sometimes used in a less extensive meaning than quiddity, but generally it has a more extensive 
meaning. Jorjiuiy says in p. 112 “ the essence of a thing is the self of a tiling and it cmisequeiiily compre- 
hends its [inseparable] pro})erties. The essential [part] of a thuig is tliat what |ieculiariiei it and distinguishes 
it from every thing else.” 

20. TIig Commentator blames the author for giving separate definitions for species, in case there is only one 
individuiun under it, as sun,” and in case there are many imliviihia, and says Uiat in doing so he has wandered 
beyond tlic limits of T/igic. 

21. //wjdyiq “verities” is the plural of Aaqyqat, and is derived from Aaqq rfrum" (germanied das 
W ahr(‘) thi.s word is the op|K)site of bu/il ** vattum.** Tiie word might have been translated by charaeteristics, 
hut thereby would have been obliterated the affinity of this idea to taAaijquq “to verify,” “to ascertain,” to mota- 
Aaqqoq “ aseertaini*d” to Aa(]q “ vciwn^ a“d to Aaqyqy “ veritable” wliieli an* all of very frequent oeeurrenee. 


17 . la the second cas^* [if the universal is part of tlic qnuldity it mast Ixj one ^ 
of two thin^^s, cither a peims of the quiddity or its difference], it is called a genus if 
the universul is the totality of that part [of the jquiddity] wliich is common to the 
(juiddity and to anotlicr species. It is said in answer to [the question] “what is it?” 
in regard to association only. Genus is described as a universal, which is said of 
many things differing in their verities, in answer to [the question] “what is it.” 


22. The name for a universal which comprehends part of the quiddity is "ettcntial 

universal” It is defined in the Ysugujy 

“ A universal is railed essential if it is included in the verity of the partiriilars to wliieh it applies.” The universal 
which is external to the quiddity is called “ accidental uiiivcrbal” or accident and property. 1 

give here a table of tlie Universals. 

fy^i^ Notion. 



Essential universal” is sometimes used in opposition to “accidental univemd” and in this case the epeoti as well 
as genus and difference is subordinate to it. 
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.18. The genus is called near, if the answer [to the question] regarding a [given] 
quiddity and regarding certain [other^species] which are associated with it under 
that genus is the immediate answer regarding that quiddity, and regarding all 
[the species] which are associated with the said quiddity, under the same geniis, 
as animal in reference to man. 

The genus is called remote, if the answer [to the question] regarding the 
quiddity and regarding certain [other species] which are associated with it under 
that genus, is diflferent from the answer regarding the quiddity, and those other 
[sp^es mentioned above as coming under the near genus]. If the genus is remote 
by one degree, two answers can be given, as living being in reference %man ; and 
if it is remote by two degrees, three answers can be given, as body in reference to 
man ; and if it is remote by three degrees, four answers can be given, as substance in 
reference to man, &c. 


23. Min, hor*«, tree uiil quartz can all bebrou^t under the same denomination or genua “ lx)dy (matter) 
man, hone and tree can be brought under the denomination of “living body" ; and man and horse can be brought 
under the denomination of animal.” Now if you atk ° 


What is man ? } 

What is quartz ? ) 


Answer “ body.” 


but hone 9x4 tree participate at least as much in the quiddity of. man as quarts, and if you ask 
What is man ? i 
What i, home ? f 


What is man ? 1 
What is tree ? j 


19. If it (the univcrsul notion) is not (or does not comprehend) the totality of 
• that part [of the quiddity], which is common to it (the quiddity) and to another species 
[i. e. if it is not a genus, one of two tilings must be the case] ; either it cannot bo 
common [to both] at all [Iming peculiar to the quiddity as rational is according to 
the Arabs to nuui] or it [is only] a jiortion of the part which is common to both ; 
although co-extensive therewith. Mse (if it were more extensive it would follow that ) 
it must be common to the quiddity and to some other species [not included in the 
genus] but, agreeably to the above supiwsltioii, it must, in reference to sucli other spe- 
cies, not comprehend the whole part which may be common [to the quiddity and that 
species], but only a portion of it [and so by assuming that the notion is part of the 
quiddity of another species we should only rise to a higher branch on the tree of Por- 
phyry]. (This reasoning) does not lend to an [interminable] chain, but to something 
which is co-extensive with tlte totality of the part which is common (or genus). This 
[universal] consequently divides the genus, and whether it distinguish the quiddity 
from what is associated with it under a genus or under “ existence’” [which may be 
considered the summum genus] it is [culled] difference (literally .division). ^ 

24. Thia paragraph oimI the commentary thereon are considered the pon* arimrum of Anliic Logie I 
therefore insert the words of the Commentator in the original with tronslatian and examples bctwccn ^lf t v 

^Ull UjiV U| 

*>.1 fj tl UV ^ ^ y iJy^\ ^ si 
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^1^ VW*"; vlJ;^^l f^ **?>?y* J® vlJ;*AJIfW f«l Jijf 

vD^i 'uj ^1 ui u^ii »OJ^y fUj ^i ^ >)i «-flj , s**ui ^ 

uTj gly« tt/- jy e/«i v^a (JyAJl fUi ^_;-4I *yJ\ J J JUr-^, 

*4*U) ^ c/yAJI fVJ U*J^1 UyLtJl Uui *i»U! ^j/ji *L* U<o J> U)lA*J» ,iU3 uj^j » jl 

^lill gyJl 

fy (-s' vy'^’ £^* u/«j ^'^'’ c/w-O^'’ (•'-^ t>*^ d'^y Jj** 

,_/jiiwji ^uj »iyj jj-jJi gy^i UiCjj Jjauji Kys-«^jy4» ^uj 

j^y, d' ly" ^3 3^ 1*'^ '**^ t-/y^l (.UJ ^ J ^y'i'l 

mui ^y;ji j jw« jyi j *j ,u^ (.u; i>k ^'i y L,wiJi> ^^>1 •»k>£*ii 

“ Tins jKirtion must cither be hctc|Ogenoous from tlie totality oftlmt part of the quiddity which it has in com- 
mon with anotlicr species or it must be m<»re peculiar ( less exteiisivc^or more general ( mom extensive) or co-cxtciisive. 

It cannot be heterogeneous, for we are ^peahing of the prcdicable parts [of the totality] and it is impoasible that i 
what is prcdicable of a thing should be heterogeneous from it. Nor can it contain less, for the more general Jor 
more extensive) is found where the h>s extensive is not found [e, 5^. “animar is found in “horse but “man is 
not foimi! in it,] It would tlierefore follow [from this assertion] that the whole [e. g. “aniinar=:a living, snisi- 
live, corporeal substance with voluntn^ motion] can exist without acme of its parts parts [e. <7, “ living” or 
“sensitive”.] This is impossible. Nor can it be more general (or more extensive) [ns “living being” in 
reference to “animal,”] for if a prtion [e. g, voluntary motion] of the totality [c. g, “animal”] of wbat 
a quiddity [e. <7. “ man”] lias in common with anoiber species [e. g. “ horse”] is more general than the 
loulity [“animar] it must also be found in another sjiccies [e,g, “tree”] in which the totality is not found, 
for this is the meaning of “more general.” But as it is found in iheso two it is cominon to them, 1. c, to the quid- 
dity and that sjiecies which is independent of the l«.tality (the genus of the ipiiddity.) It is impossihlc 
that what they (the quiddity and this other sjiecies — tree) have in common, should be the totality, for the* 
condition is that it should be a jiortion and not the totality. But if it w not the totality but only a jiortion 
of it, the quiddity must have two totalities (genera) in common [with two several species] The totality whudi it has 
in common with the species which is independent of it (or co-ordinate with the quiddity) and the Ujtaliiy 
which it has in common with a second species, which is indejiendcnt of the first namcxl totality. And then if 
the portion of the totality wliich the quiddity has in common with a second sjiccics is more general than ih. 
totality, it must be found in a species [e. g. minend].iii wliieli the second totality is not found, and it must hv 
common to the quiddity and this third sjiccics which is independent of the second totality. But again it raiinot 
be the totality of what they have in common, but it must be a portion of it, and so we come to a third totality and 
so on. Now cither wc must admit that a quiddity may have an endlen number of totolirics in rominon with 
other species or we must finally arrive at a portion of a totality which portion is co-exlensivc with the totdity. 
The former supposition must be false, unless wc assume that a quiddity consists of an endless number of parts. 

21 . The Commentator points out that the expression [mtcnninable] chain is not used in t e text in its 

proper meaning. 
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20. Difference ie deeeribed as a universal predicated of a thing to the 
question “what tWng is it in its substance?’ It follows that if a verity is com- 
posed of two — or several — co-extenrive things, eadi of these twb things is its dif- 
ference, for it ^tinguishes it from those things which arei assodated with it in 
“ emstence.” 

22. The commentator aajrs that “in its anbatance* ia added to the queadon, lest an inseparable praperty 
might be said in answer, llie difference ia therefore also called ‘‘diilmgueninibttanlitii^ 

whetasM the property ia called aeeidentalu " — ^Ancient Logicians, among them 

Aricenna in his Sh^d, defined difference as on univemal said of a thing in reply to the question “what thing of its 
gams is this in its substance.” • 

21. The difference which distinguishes a species from what is asst^iated with it 
in the genus, is called near (specific), provided it distinguishes it in the near genus 
e. g. “ rational” is the difference of “ man” [in the subaltern genus “ animal,” 
distinguishing it from other animals]. And it is called remote (generic) if it 
distinguishes a species from what is associated with it in the remote genus, e. g. 
“sensitive” is the difference of “man” [in the remote genus “living being”]. 

22. The third [universal is external to the quiddity but joined to it]. If 
it is inseparable from the essence it is called adherent (property), else it is called 
separable accident. The adherent adheres to the existence [of a thing], as black, 
ness to the negro, or it adheres to the. quiddity, like being even to four. The 
adlicrent is [called] evident, if the apprehension of the adherent together with the 
apprehension of the thing to which it adheres, is suflScient to convince the intellect 
of the cohesion between the two, as the divisibility of four into two equal parts ; and 
it is [called ] not-evldent, if a medium is required to convince the intellect qf their 
cohesion, a^s the equality of the three angles of a triangle to two right angles. Some 
say that an adlicrent is evident, if the apprehension thereof adheres to the appre- 
hension of the thing of which it is the adlicrent. The first [definition] is more 
general. The separable accident may cither jiass quickly, as the blushing of shame 
and flushing of anger, or slowly, like greyiicss of hair, [under tlie use of certain 
medicines which are supposed to have this effect], or youth. 

23. Both tlie adherent and separable [accident], if they are peculiar to 
singulars of the same verity, are called peculiar, as risible, else they are called 
general accident, as locomotion. The “peculiar” is described as a universal 
said, as a accident, only of things of the same verity. Common accident 
is described as a universal, said as an accident, of singulars of the same verity and 
of other things also in the way of aceidentality. The universals therefore are five : 
species, ginus, difference, peuliar (accident) and common accident. 

23. ITie rommentotor justly obserrea that according to the aulhoi'a division of the accident the univeiaaiware 
aeven and not five. We have the inseparable peculiar accident, the insepamUe gMetal accident which answer to 

“property” j and the separable peculiar and separable general which answer to the “accident” of onr 

Sayyid Joijiny says in the Aoiro on this subject “ that universal whicb is external to the verity of its individus 
is called “ Peculiar,” if it is restricted to one verily. It distinguishes the verity from others by acddentality. Conse- 
quenUy “a Peculiar” isan universal which is said in answer to the question what thing is it in its — i.i— ? u 
tiaibir in reference to iqan. If [the universal] be common to two or more verities it is general 
93 “ walking'* which ia common to animiLia** 
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Thud SEcnoir. 

Five InquMvi on Vmvmaie and BartUmlan. 

Fibst Inquibt. i|p 

24. [There are] umversali, whoso existence is impossible in reality, but not 
the conception thereof of itself, as “ an equal to God.’’ [There are universals] whoee 
existence may be possible but they do not really exist, as a griffon.” '‘[Under scmia . 
universals] there is only one [individual], and it is impossible that there should be 
another, as God ; or it is possible that there be others, as the sun ; or there are many 
but they are limited in number, as the seven planets ; or they are unlimited in number, 
as the rational souls. 


Second Inquirv. 

. 25. If we say of “ animar* for instance, that it is a universal, three things are 
to be observed. ^ Animal is to be considered in itself, and as a universal, and as 
the compound of these two things. The first is called a physical universal, the 
second a logical universal, and the third a mental (metaphysical) universal. The 
physical universal is existing in reality, for it (animality) is a part of every animal 
which cxilts, and a part of what exists has [of course] existence. In regard to 
the other two universal^, opinions are divided as to their existence in reality. 
The inquiry on this subject docs not belong to logic. 


Tiurd Inquiry. 

26. Universals are co-extonsivc, if one is true of just ns much (t. e. of as many 
ipdividuals) as the other, ^ “ Aomo” and “ rational.” There is absolute generality 
and peculiarity between them (t. e. one is more extensive than the other and con- 
tains it wholly), if one of the two, i.s true of all of which the other is true, but not 
vice versa; as “ animal” and “ man,” There is generality and peculiarity between them 

* in some respect if either is true only of a part of that of wliich the other is true ; as 
man and white. An<l they are heterogeneous if neither of the two is true of any 
thing of which the other is true ; as man and horse. 

27. The eontradictoridi of two co-extensive [terms] are co-extensive; for else 
one of them (contradictories) would be true of that about which the other is 
false, and it would follow that one of the two co-extensive [terms] is true of 
that alx)Ut which the other is false — this is* im{x>ssible. [E. g. every non- 
man is an irrational being and every irrational being is a non-man.] The con- 
tradictory of an absolutely more general [term] is ^re peculiar than the con- 
tradictory of an absolutely more peculiar [term,] for the contradictoiy of the 
more peculiar [term] is true of every thing of what the contradictory . of the 
more general term is true, but not vice versd^ [non-man contains more than non-# 
animal]. Were the first [of these two assertions] not founded, the pcjculiar 
[term] itself [i. e. not its contradictory; man e. g^.,] would be true of some things of 
which the contradictory of the more general [term e. g. noii«aiiimal] is true, and 
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hence it would follow that the more’ peculiar is ti^fe [of certain things] and that 
» the more general is not true [of the same things]— this is impossible. As the 
second [assertion «**., tiiat the contradictory of a more general term contains less 
than the contradict(W of a more peculiar term], were it unfounded the contradictory 
of the.jpapre gencral^ferm] would he true of every thing pf which the contradictory 
of the more peculiar [term] is true, and hence it would follow that the more peculiar 
[term] is true of every thing of which the more general is true— this is impnaaihif. 
There is no ^erality whatever between the contradictories of terms one of which 
is more general in ‘some respect,’ because it is certain that such a generality 
exists U*twcen the absolutely more general [term] itself [e. g. animal] and the 
contradictoiy of the more peculiar [term, as for instance non-man ;] whilst there is 
universal heterogeneousness between the contradictory of the absolutely more 
general and the more iieculiar [term] itself. The dontradiirtories of two hetero- 
geneous [terms] are heterogeneous, and their heterogeneousness is [called] particular 
hetcrogencousness, for if [two tenns]are in no case true simultaneously {of the same 
thing], as non-existence and non-nihilum (non-existence and existence), it is ‘ 
[called] universal hetcrogencousness ; and if they are true simultAeously, as non- 
man and non-horse, it is called particular heterogeneousness, because one of the two 
heterogeneous terras is necessarily true [of ccrt&in objects] of which the contra- 
dictory of the other heterogeneous tenn is true. Particular heterogeneousness is, 
therefore, surely an adherent [of the contradictories of two heterogeneous terms.] 


Fourth Inquiry. 

28. [The tej-m] “particular” is not only used in the abovementioned sense 
[sec § l5]-in which it is called “ veritable particular”~but also to denote any more 
pecuUar [term] which is under a more general one, and h, this case it is called “rela- 
tive particular.” Tlie latter term is more general than the former, for eveiy veritable 
particular is a n-lative particular, but not vice versa. The former is the case (i e 
every veritable particular is a relative particular), because every individuum coihes 
under its quiddity, which denudes [the individua under it] of their individuality (i e 
which abstracts from the individuality of the individua); and the second is the case 
(i. e. the nwerse is not true), because the relative particular imiy be a universal 
but the veritable particular canuot be a universal. • ’ 


tiFTii Inquiby. 

29. Ihe siwics which is of the description mentioned above [§ 16] is called 
the veritable species; but the terra is also used of any quiddity, if to the question 
“what is it” regarding the said quiddity [e. g-.what is “man?”] and some other 
quiddity, [e. g. what is “horse”], the genus [e. g. “animal”] is Jirimarily said in 
answer. This is called the relative sjiccies. ^ 


24. The commentator my. that ‘'primarily" i. „md wW. , >-iew of excluding the vmiety ^ If 
bri.« Turk horm under . common term you emmot do so prinmrily, you must do it through the medium of 
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30. Species has four degrees, for either it is the most general of all species, 
and in this case it is called the high species {summaspedet), as “body;” or it is the 
most peculiar, and in this case it is called the low species, as “man,” this is also called the 
specie* specierutn} or it is more general than the low species and more peculiar than 
the high, this is called the intermediate species, as “ animal” and “living body ;” or it is 
detached from all other species, this is called the singular (or solitaiy) species, as 
logos, if we say that substance is the genus of logos. 

25. Qotby »»y» lh»t thw is na exim^ of the singular species in existence ; but llisf it is ilhistinted by 
logos, for under logos tie the ten logoi which tgiee in the verity of logos, yet logos is not more genonl ihtii 
tny other species, tliere being no species butouly indivulua under it nor it it more peculiar there being no tpeoiea 
above it but only the genusp viz. substance. 

31. Ciomis has the some four dogreea, hni the high gem^(mmmtim gen us)y 
e. g. “substance,” and not the low genus, e. g. “animal,” is called the gemix 
generum in the gradation of the genera. Examples of the intermediate genus, are “ liv- 
ing being” and “body,” and an example of the singular genus is “logos,” supposing 
that “ substance” is not the genus of “ logos.” 

32. The relative species is to be found without the veritable sjiecios, afi in the 
intermediate species. Again the veritable species is to l)c found without the relative 
one, (?. g. in indivisible veritioSo These two kinds of spiHues do not stand to each other 
in the relation of absolute g(;nerality and [xiculiarity, but eitlier of the two is in some 
respects more general than the other, because they are both true of the low 
species. 

26. The author refutes liere tlie opinion of Avicenna who mentions in his Shifii, that the relaUvo species is 
absolutely more general than the veritable species, 

27. Indivisible verities are, logos, soul, uiuty and rationality, they are not resolvable ^nto a genus and a 
difierence, and therefore they cannot fonn a relative species. 

33. If [only] a part of what ought to be said in answer to the question “what 
is it” is said, and if that be [a] coincident [tenn,] it is called jarens in via 
[f/ueiftionh], quid e. g. if we ask regarding man ,“ what is it,” and receive the an- 
swer “animal” or “rational,” in reference to (or instead of) “rational animal.” 
If [only] a part is said in answer to the same question, and if, what is said, be a term 
for it by implication, it is called inclusum in responsionc (i, e. pars responsionis) [fid 
quesfionem] quid esf, as “ living being,” “ sensitive,” “ endowed with voluntary mo- 
tion,” animal l)cing indicated by these terms by implication. 

34. The sumrmm genus may have a difference which establishes it (or is an 
essential part of it), for it may be composed of two or more co-extensive things; but 
it must necessarily have a difference which divides it (separates its signifioates). Th(5 
low species must necessarily have a difference which establishes it, but it can 
have no difference which divides it. The intermediate [genera] must have differ- 
entuB which establish them and, differenticB which divide them. Every difference 
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which establishes the tummum gemu establishes also the low genus, but not vice 
vmd; again every difference which divides a lower genus divides also tiie mmmum 
genut but not vice versd, 

28. ** Divide" has not quite the same meaning which it has in English Logic, the Arabs use “ division" for 
» difference," see { 19. 


Fourth Secwon. 

^ Oh Definitions (i. e. the ways of defining). 

35. The definiens (definition) of a thing is [an expression] the apprehension 
of which involves the apprehension of the thing defined, or its distinction from every 
thing else. The definiens must not be the essence itself [i. e. homo is not a defini- 
tion for man], for the definiens is known prior to the definitum^aad. a thing ig not 
known prior to itself. It further must not be more general (more extensive) than the • 
definitum else it does not answer the purpose of definition (or limiting), nor must it 
be more peculiar (more limited), else it conceals (or excludes some of the indivi- 
dua). The definiens must be co-extensive in generality and peculiarity. 

36. The definiens is called a limes perfectus (perfect boundary) if it consists 
of the near genus and near difference, [as rational animal for maii] ; and Ibnes iniper- 
fectus (imperfeci; boundary) if it consists of the near difference only, [as rationalis 
for fiomo], or of the near difference and the distant genus, [as a rational body for 
man]. And it is called complete dcsoription (literally sketch,) if it consists of the near 

« genus and a property, [as the risible animal for man], and imperfect description, if 
it consists of the property alone, or of the property and the distant genus, [as risible 
body for man.] 

37. Care must Ikj taken not to define a thing by what is equally known 
or unknoAvn, os if we were to define “ motion” by “ absence of rest,” or “ couple” 
by “ what is not single.” Nor must a thing be defined by another thing, which is 
known ordy through the fonner. It is equally objectionable whether it be imme- 
diately known through it, e. g., if we were to say " report” means an “account” and 
“ account” m^ns “ report or mediately, e. g., if we were to say the number two is the 
first pair; pair is what cun be divided into two equal parts, two parts are called 
cijual if neither exceed the other and the jiarts are two. 

Caro must also be taken not to use barbarous unusual words, whose indication 
(meaning) is not intelligible to the hearer, for in this case the purpose is lost 
sight of. 

^ ***'"*^* "*""**' ''e'y dear in the original, anil it lia* „,iii 

obHcuiw hjp'tlliilMuit of a (IuaI in the Eiiglitth Iniiguage. 
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SECOND BOOK. 

ON PROFOSmONS AND RULES REGARDING THEM. 
This book is divided into an introduction and three chapters. 


INTRODUCTION. 

. Definitian of proposUion and it* primary division. 

38. Proposition (literally a decision) is a speech, which allows that he who 
utters it be told that he is true or false (right or wrong). It is called categorical, 
if its two extremities (terms) are resolvable into two simple [ideas], as Zayd is inform- 
ed, or Zayd is not informed, [or from “ the Sun is rising” follows “ the day is 

, approaching,”] and it is hypotiictical, if they are not thus resolvable, [e. g. if the 
Sun rises day will approach]. 

30 . Tlie oommentator shows that a hypothetical proposition is resolvable into not leu than two cattgoricil 
judgments : such a truth necessitates such another and such a truth is opposed to such another. 

\ 

39. The hypothetical [proposition] is either -conjunctive (conditional), or dis- 
junctive. •It is called conjunctive, if we pronounce in it a proposition (i. e. one 
of the two propositions of which it consists) to bo true or untrue, under the aiiump- 
tion that another (theother^ proposition be true. [Example of an affirmative con- 
junctive] “if this is a man, it is an animal.’* [Example of a negative conjunctive], 
“ if this is a man, it cannot be a mineral.” 

A hypothetical proposition is called disjunctive if we pronounce in it that two 
propositions exclude (literally deny or refute) each other, either both in [case of] 
tnith and [in case of] falsity or in one of the two only, or that their iputual exclusion 
is denied, e. g. “ this number is either even or odd.” “That this man is either a 
writer or a negro, is not admissible.” 

31 . In the coujuncUve the judgment is occupied with deciding wlieiher or not tho two propositioni of 
which it consihts are connected, and in the disjunctive whether or nut they are separated or exclusive of each 
other. 


First Section. 

ON THE CATEGORICAL (PROPOSITION ). 

First Inquiry. 

Its parts and kinds, 

40. The categorical proposition consists of thn*e parts : the part on which judg- 
ment is passed, — which is called subject ; the one by which judgment is fiassed,— -which 
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is predicate ; the relation between the two, lowing the bearing of the predi- 
cate to the subject — ^which is called judicial relation; and the word which expresses 
it is called copula, as “is” in the sentence “ Zayd is informed.” Such a proposition 
is called, ternary. In some cases, which are very easily intelligible, the copula 
is omitted, and the proposition is called binary. 

41. If the relation is of such a description that you can say that the subject is 
ill agreement [with the predicate], the proposition is called affirmative, as man is an 
animal; and if it is of such a description that you can say that it is not in agree- 
ment it is negative, as a man is not a horse. 

42. If the subject of a categorical proposition is a definite individuum, it (the 
proposition) is called peculiarized or individual (singular). If the subject is a 
universal, and if the quantity of the singulars (or individua) of which the judgment 
is true is shown in it, the word expressing the quantity is called wall and the propo- 
sition is called fenced or wallcd-in. It is of four kinds: if it is shown in it that the 
judgment [applies] to all the singulars, it is [called] an universal [categorical propo- 
sition]. This again is either affirmative [or negative : in the affirmative] the wall is 
“ every one," g. every fire is hot. In the negative the wall is “ no,” “ none,” “ not 
one,” e. g. no man is a mineral. If it is shown in it that the judgment [applies] to 
some things, it is particular, and [ again it is] either affirmative, and [in this case] the 
wall is “ some” “ one,” e. g. some animals are men, or one animahis a man ; or it is 
negative and the wall is “not all," “some (are) not,” e. g. not all animals are men, 
or some animals are not men. 

4.^. If the 'quantity of the singulars is not 8ho^^m in it and if we can neither 
say that it is a universal nor that it is a particular proiabition it is called a physical 
^ proposition, e. g. “ animal” is the genus and “ homo” is .the species. Hut if we cun 
say it is universal or particular [but it is not stated] it is called ambiguous, e. g. 
man is at a loss, or man is not at a loss. Such a proposition is virtually a particular 
proposition, for if it predicates that man is at a loss, it predicates that some inch are 
at a loss and vioe versA. 

■ 32. Tlic rrasnn wliy siirh a pro|)n8ition ns i.s mentioned in the text is called a ** physical’’ proposition is clear 
from the following words of (^)tby ** in the physical pro|K>sition judgment is passed on the nature of the subject 
itstdf and not its sigiiiHcates.'’ 


Second Inquirv. 

On the four fenced Propositions. 

44. The expression every C is B, is sometimes employed in reference to the 
verity, and its meaning is that every possible (imagimiblc) singular which may exist 
and 18 C, is p by reason of its existence ; f . e. whatever is the substrate of C is also 
the substrate of Ih [Such a proposition is called verity-proposition *^^2***^) 
Sometimes the expression is used in reference to actual existence, and it means that 
every C in actual existence, be it at the time of the judgment or before or after 
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it, is B in actual existence, [suchn propositon is called actuality 'proposition 4^1 
Hie difference between these two views is evident, for if no square exists in 
reality, still we are correct in saying every square is a figure in reganl to the first 
view, but not in regard to the second. And if no figure did exist but squares, we 
would be correct in saying every figure is a square by the second' view. From 
this you can deduce rules regarding the other fenced propositions. 

33. The subject of a propoMtion is expressed in Arabic by the letter jym, which in this case is pronounced 
ja and written without a dot, but for the sake of distinctidti from ^ part of its tail is cut off*. It answers to the 
Greek y, and the I^tin C. The predicate is expressed hv B. If l^iah it used as a symbol it is pronounced da, 
and ill certain cases a da) is written in instead of the hamtah, as “ tlunrefore D.* 

34. The commentator says : If we say C is B there are two things to lie observed ; we may mean Uie 

notion and verity of C, or the signiiicates of C. If we meant to say that the notion of C is equal lo the notion 
uf B, all that we should learn from the propoistion would Ik* that the two tenns are synonymous. It is therefore 
clear that the expression C is B means that all the individua of which C is true arc B, tlmt ia to say that the 
notion of B applies to tlit'in. That of which C is true, i. e. the sigiiificates of C is called the essence of the 
subject the notion and verity of C is called the attribute or title of tlie siiliject 

^ It is called title, Ix^ause as we learn from the tide of a book what its contents are, so from the notion of a 
term. The title of a terra is either the very essence of it (the essence of its signiticate.%) as “ Aomo” ia the essetK'C of 
Zayd; ’Amr, Bakr, Ac., or it is a part of the essence as ** aniitiar is in reference to the Zayd, Bakr and other indivi* 
dua ; the animal nature being only a part of the quiddity of Zayd, Ac. Or it is external to it, as if wo say every thing 
tliat walk.s is an animal. ' The imports of propositions are therefore reducible to two knots jJb 1. The knot of 
(arbitrary) ap}K)mtinent ; — in this its own attribute is predicated of the Mibject (Kant calls this tho analytical judg- 
ment.) 2. The knot of predication in this the attribute of the predicate is predicated of thoesM>nre (signiiicAtes) 
of the subject, (thi.s is the synthetical judgment of IvauL) llic former U a limitative sentence** 

(Kant <*alls it an explunatoiy judgiwmt,) and the latter is an **iiifonmng bcntencc** 

you some thing new, it gives you infonnation regarding the subject. Kant calls it Plnvcitcrmujmrthriit u e., eii- 
larging judgment, for it enlarges our knowledge of the sulject.) Three thingH arc here to Iw oWr^'cd. 

1. The es.Hencc (significates) of the subject. Under this term are not U) he understood the singulars of C 

absolutely [but relatively]. If C is a species, or if it is such a difTcrence or pro|)rrty as h oo-extenKivo with the 
species, the iudividiial singulars are to be understood under ** every C,** and if it is a genus or a co-oxtensive gene- 
ral accident, the individual singulars and Uic specidc singulars MyJ) are to be understood: e. ff, what 

we predicate of *^omnit homo** or “ onmis raiionalix** or ^omnis rideni^ we preilicatc solely of Zayd, *Amr. Ac., 
but what we predicate of **oMne aninud” “<w/me ambuUms* we predicate both of the individual singn'nrs, Ziiyd, 
*Amr, Bucephalus, and also of the naturu: specifiae (cliaracteristics of the specicN,) of homo and 

equus^ Ac. Hence the schoolmen say what one universal predicates of another i.s predicated of the sjxH'ies and 
of the singulars under it ^ ^ Ui] There are however philoso- 

phers who consider that the predicate refers only to the indnidual .singulars. 'J'liis view is 8up|)orted liy the cir- 
cumstance that the nalnra spfcifictt arc imaginary tliing.s. 

2. The predicahility of the attribute alxiut tho subject. The opinions on this point are divided. 
Faryaby says that possibility constitutes predicahility without regard to actual existoiicc. Avicenna 011 the other 
hand thinks tfiat actual existence, present, pMt or future, constitutes predicahility, c. g, orcording Fdryaby, if we 
predicate B of every black man, it means every man who may happen to he black even Europeans, for it is not 
impossible that they he black ; but according to Avicenna the judgment would not apply to Eurofxmns, liecausi^ 
there is no instance on record that they were black, nor is there any reason to supirosc lliat they will ever b<- so. 
The opinion of Avicenna is the one which is generally received. 

3. Fredicability of the predicate about tlic essence; (significates) of the subjecL It may be Mcossary, contin- 
gent, perpetual, actual, Ac., as wrili be explained in the paragraph on modals. 

Now if we say every imagMable C if it should exist will bd found to be B, the Judgment dot's not refer to tlie 
existing individua of C only bu Aao to its hypothetical significatci, and it ia true though no imlivitiuiim sliould exi»t. 
I'his will be intelligible if we say no triangle is a square, because these two terms indicate liy appniatment ccr- 
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tain the definition, of wUch exclude each other. Tlie »m« .pplie. to really exiating things e. 

if we »y man ia not a monkey. The term. n»n «.d monkey are applied to certain beingato which certain 

definition, anawer, and a. the definition of man (rational) exclude, that of a monkey (irratiotnd,) tt .. impom- 

hie that a being be ditcovered which i. a man aial at the Mme time a monkey. Tlie noUon of monkey Itaa m fact 
afi arbitrary limits as tlie notion of a triangle or of a mathematical point. 


Third SEcnos, 

On rnvfltives and Attributives. 

45. If a negative particle is part of the subject, e. g. an inanimate being is a 
mineral; or of the predicate e. g. ininemls are without intellect (unintellectual); or 
of both ; the proposition is called privative Avhether it be affirmative or negative. 
Ihit if no particle forms part of either extremity then the proposition, if it be 
affirmative, is called attributive and if it be negative indivisible. 

40. A proposition is affirmative or negative by reason of its affirmative or nega- 
tive relation (copula) and not by reason of its extremities. If we say ‘‘every thing 
that is not living is wlthoiit intellect,” it is an affirmative proposition though both 
extremities are nonentities, and if wc say “a moving being is not at rest” it is a 
negative pi'oposition thougli both extriiiiities have [positive] existence. 

47. The indivisible negative* proposition [e. g. the partner of God is not omriipo- 
tent] is more general (contains mont) than the aflirmative with privative predicate, 
[e. g. the partner of God is impotent], for the negation may be true though the subject 
is an nonentity (/. c. thougli tlicre is no sucli thing a partner of God, we can 
still say if there were one lie could not he omnipotent), but the affirmation cannot be 
trin*. ('/. e. if we say the partner of (iod is impotent, we admit that there is a partner) : 
because affinujition is admissible only in regard to a tiring of ascertained (or aeknow- 
ledg(‘d) existence, as for instance in ]m)positions whose subject is an actually existing 
Individuum or in ngard to a thing nf assuiiK’d I'xistrm e as for instance in [»ro[)osi- 
tions whose subject is a verity. If the sul>ject does exist the indivisible Jiegative and 
jilfinnative jirivative propositions are eipii valent. The difference in tlie expression 
[l)etw(?on the indivisilde negative and the affirmative with a [irivative predieate] is 
this: in the ternary, if it is uffirmativ(‘, tin* eopula stands Ik fore the negative particle, 
and, if it is negative, it stands after the partieh*, [as tliere are no binary ])ro[x>sitioiis 
in Knglish; tlu^ folhnving sentence, of the text which refers to a peculiarity of the 
Arabic language is omitted]. 


Fonmi Im^huy. 

On Modai rropo.sitwns. 

48. The relation of the predicates to the subjects, be they affirmative or nega- 
tive, must have a certain ijualification as “necessarily,” “perpetually.’’ ‘Miot- 
necessarily” “ iiot-perpctually.” iSuch a (|ualilicatioii is calle#the materia of the pro- 
position, and the word expressing it, is called the mode of tlie jiix^position. 
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49. There are thirteen modal propositions into which it is usual to inquire. 
Some of them are simple, that is to say, their verity is simply, an affirmation or 

' negation; and some are compound, that is* to say, their verity is comi>t)sed at tlie 
same time of an affinnation and a negation. 

50. There arc six simple modal propositions. 

1. The absolute necessary [proposition]. It pronounces that the prt»dicate is 
affirmed or denied of the subject of necessity as long as the essence of the subject 
exists, as if we say, ‘‘ every man is of necessity an aniinar' and “ of necessity no man 

is a stone.” ^ 

2. The absolute perpetual [proposition]. It pi*onounces that the predicate is 
affirmed or denied of tlie subject in iK'q^(*tuity as long as the essence of the subject 
exists. The preceding affirmative and nc*gative examples apply to this case. 

3. The general conditioned [proposition]. It [iroiiouiices that the predicate is 
affirmed or denied of necessity under the ooiiditioii of [the continuance of] a certain 
attribute of the subject, as if we say “every writer is of necessity moving the fingers 
as long as be writes.” “A writer does not keep his fingers at rest as long as lu‘ 
writes.” 

4. The general conventional [proposition]. It pronounces that the predicate 
is affirmed or denied of the subject in peqwtiiity under the condition of [the couth 
nuance of] ti certain attribute of the subject. Tlni preceding affirmative and negative 
1 ‘xaiuplcs illustrat<*. this case. 

5. The general absolute [proposition]. It pronounces tlmt the javdicate is 
actually affirmed or denied of the sulyect, as if we say “every man without excep- 
tion (literally with general “absoluteness) is bueathing." Kvery man without 
exception (literally with giMieral alwolnteiK'ss) is not breathing.” 

(>. The t^j'iicral (jossible [proposition]. It pronounces that there is no absolnti 
necossitv that what is contrary to the jmlginent shouhl nt)t lx- tln^ case*, as “by a 
general possibility fire may be hot.” “By a general pi^sMlality what is warm is 
not cold.*’ 

51. The compound modal pro]»ositioiis are seven in iminber. 

1. The special conditioned, it is tlie sann*. as the gmrral eondilion(*d witli the 
restriction that the relation of the subject to the pre<lieate is not [enounced to l)e] 
perpetual in regard to the essence [of tlie subject]. If it is allirmulivt*, as “every 
writer of necessity moves bis tingers as long as be writes, but not peri>etually,” it is 
composed of the affirmative genc*r:d conditioned and of the* negatives general absolute 
propositions. And if it is negative, as “tin* fingers of a writer are necessarily not 
at rest as long as be writes, but not per[M*tually,” it is composed of tliiMiegatrtS'e gene- 
ral conditioned and of the general aflirmutivi.* absolute. 

2. The sp(;cial conventional [proposition] is the same as the general convr n 
tional with the restriction that [the relation <lo] nut [tak(! ]ilaee] j>i^rj>etmilly In 
reference to the essence. If it is affirmative it is composed of the af)innativ<; 
general conventional and of the negative general absolute, and if it i^ iieg;iiive if is 
composed of the negative general conventional and of the affirmativ(j gene- 
ral absolute. The preceding affirmative and iiegathe examples illustrate this 
case. 
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3. The not'iiccessary cxistencial. It is the same as the general absolute with 
the restriction that [the relation do] not [take place] of necessity in reference to the 
essence. If it is affirmative, as “ man is actually risible (or it happens that man is 
risible) but not of necessity (he would be man without that property;)” it is com* 
posed of the affinnativc general absolute and the negative general possible. And if 
it is negative, as “man is not actually risible but not necessarily” it is composed of 
the negative general absolute and the affirmative general possible. 

4. The non-pcrpetual cxistencial. It is the same as the general absolute with 
the restriction of non-jwrpetiiity in reference to the essence [of the subject]. Whether 
it be affirmative or negative it is composed of two general absolute [propositions] 
one of which is affirmative and the other negative. The preceding affirmative and 
negative examples explain this case. 

6. The temporal. It pronounces that the predicate is affirmed or denied of 
the subject of necessity during a definite period of the existence of the subject, 
under the restriction of non-perpetuity in regard to the essence [of the subject]. If 
it is affirmative, as “ an ecUpsc of the moon takes of necessity place during the time 
the earth is placed between the sun and the moon but not perpetually," it is eom- 
posed of the affirmative alwolutc tonpornl and the negative general absolute. And ' 
if it is negative, as “of necessity no eclipse of the moon takes place when the earth, 
moon and sun are at right angles but not perpetually," it is composed of the negative 
absolute temporal and the affirmative general absolute. 

6. The spread [proposition]. It pronounces that the predicate is affirmed or 
denied of the subject of necessity and during an indefinite period of the cxistenee of 
the subject, under the restriction of •non-perpetuity in reference to the essence [of the 
subject], if it is affirmative, as “every man is of necessity breathing at times but 
not pcrj)ctually,” it is comjtoscd of the affirmative absolute spread [proposition] 
and the negative general absolute. An(f if it is negative, as “man is of necessity 
not breathing at times but not perpetually,” it is composed of the negative absolute 
spread [proposition] and the uflirmativo general absolute. 

7. The particular possible [or contingent proposition]. It pronounces that 
there is no absolute necessity either for the existence or non-existence of the thing 
(or relation). It makes no difference whether it is affirmative, as “by peculiar pos- 
sibility every man is a writer (i. e, every man can or may bo a writer,)” or negative, 
as “ by peculiar possibility every man is not a writer,” It is composed of two general 
possible jiropositions, one of which is affirmative and the other negative. 

Ihe general rule is that, it a proposition is restricted by non-perpetuity, it indi- 
cates that it is a general absolute pro|)osition, and if it is restricted by non-necessity, 
that it is a general possible proposition disagreeing in mode but agreeingsin quantity. 


Second Section. 

On the different kinds of hypothetical ProposiHons. 

r>2. The first port (or tlie first proix>sition) of a hj'pothetical is called antece- 
dent and the second consequent. 
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It (the hypothetical proposition) is either conjunctive or disjunctive. [See § 89.] 

The conjunctive (conditional) is either cogent (literally adhesive) [or contin- 
' gent.] In the cogent the consequent is true under the supposition that the antece- 
dent be true on account of the connexion between them, which is tlie cause thereof, 
as for instance, if the two propositions be connected by causation [e. />•. if the sun rises 
day approaches, if day approaches the sun rises; if day approaches the world becomes 
illuminated — the cause of both phenomena being the rising of the sun;] or correlation 
[e. g, if Zayd is the father of Bakr, liakr is his son]. In the contingent [the conse- 
quent is true if the antecedent is true] by merely accidental ngi'oemcnt of the two 
parts (or of the two pro{)ositions of which the hypothetical consists) in being tnio, e, g. 
if man is endowed with reason, the donkey is endowed with the faculty of braying. 

53. The disjunctive [hypothetical proi^osition] is divideil into the veritable dis- 
junctive proposition [the incompatible and the exclusive]. The veritable disjunctive 
proposition pronounces that its two parts exclude each other (literally deny or refute 
each other) both in [case of] truth and [in case of] falsity, [/. e. if the one is true 
the other must be false and also if the one is false the other u^st be true,] as “ this 
numlK?r is cither even or odd.'* The incompatible disjunctive (literally tlu^ hypothetical 
which excludes co-existence) pronounces that the .two parts are opposed to each 
other in truth only, e. g. this thing is cither a stone or a tree, [if it is a stone it can- 
not be a tree, but it may be neither of the two, and thcTcforc if it is not a stone it does 
not follow that it is a tree]. Tlie exclusive hypothetical (literally the hypothetical 
which leaves no rnmurn) pronounces that the two parts arc opposed to each other 
in falsity only, ns either Zayd is at sea or else he will not be drowned.*^ 

Each of these three kinds [of disjunctives]* is either nntagonistieal [or coinci- 
dental]. A disjunctive is called antag(»iiistical if the two parts exclude c*ach other 
in their nature, as in the above examples ; and it is called coincidental, if this exclusion 
is a mere coincidence as if we say “non-writer*’ of a black man. liut if we say 
the man is cither black or a writtu* it is a veritable disjunctive proposition ; if, he is 
a not-black or a writer, it is an incompatible proposition ; and if, he is either black 
or a not-writer, it is an exclusive proposition. 

54. Aliy of these eight [hypothetical] propositions is called negative if that 
[connexion or exclusion] which is pronounced [to exist] in the affirmative, is 
denied. If it negatives tlic cohesion, it is called negative-cogent, ii it negatives 
antagonism it is culled negative-aiitugoiiistic, and if it denies coincidence it is culled 
negative-coincidental. 

36. Example “it is certaiuly not the case that wlicn the sun rises it be night,” is iiogativc-cogent, for it 
denies the existence of a connexion (or coheMuii) between sun rise and night, but “ if the 'sun risos it is not night, 
is affinnativc cogent, for it afiirms the connexion between sun rise and the negation of the existence of night. 


55. The affirmative conjunctive proposition is true (i. e, the inference is 
correct) of two true and of two false [propositions, e. g, if Zayd is a man he is an 
animal; if Zayd is a stone he is a mineral] ; and of one whose truth and falfsity is not 
known [e. g. if Zayd be ^vritiog he is moving his fingers], and of a false antecedent 
and true consequent, [e. g. if Zayd be a donkey he is an animal,] but not the reverse, 
because from a true [proposition] does not follow a false one. 
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The affirmative conjunctive U false (nugatory) of two false parts (propositions) 
and of a false antecedent and true consequent and vice versd, and if it be cogent 
also of two true [propositions], but if it is coincidental, it is impossible that it be false 

of two true [propositions]. j « i 

The veritable affirmative disjunctive proposition is true of one true and one felse 
[proposition], e. g. this number is either even or odd; and it is false (nugatory) of 
two true and of two false [propositions, e. g. four is either even or divisible by two ; 
three is either pair or divisible by two]. The incompatible is true (holds) of two false 
[propositions, e. g- /^ayd may be a tree or a stone] ; and of a true one and a false one, 
[e. g. Zayd may be a stone or a man] ; and it is false (nugatory) of two true ones 
[e. g. Zayd may be a man or rational]. The exclusive is true of two true [propo- 
sitions] and of a true one and a false one and it is false (nugatory) of two false ones. 
The negative is true of what the affirmative is false and it is false of what the affir- 
mative is true. 

56. The universality of a hyiiothetical proposition eonsists in this, that (or a 
hypothetical proposi|ion is called universal if) the consequent be adherent or 
anta<'onistic to the antecedent [at all times] and under all circumstances under which 
the antecedent ran be, that is ta say, such circumstances under which the antecedent 
may be placed by reason of its connexion with things which are compatible with it. 
The hypothetical projMjsition is particular if tliis is the case under some of those 
circumstances, and it is pcculiarized if it is the case under a definite circumstance. 
The walls (terms indicative) of the affirmative universal arc “whenever,” “whatever,” 
“when,” [c. g. wdunever the sun rises it is day], and of the disjunctive “always” [or 
“at any time,” e. g. at any time cither the sun is up or it is not day]. The wall of 

* the negative universal is in Iwth cases, (i. e. in the conjunctive and disjunctive) “cer- 
tainly not" [(’.g. when the sun is up it is certainly not night]. The wall of the 
affirmative i)articular is in both cjjses “ it will then be,” [e. g. it will then be d.ay 
when the sun rises] and of the negative particular in both cases “ it will then not 
be.” An affirmative universsd can be rendered negative by the introduction of the 
negative particle into the wall. The walls of the ambiguous conjunctive are simply 
“ if” “ Avhen” and of the ambiguous disjunctive “ either — or.” 

57. The hypothetical [proposition] may be composed [1] of two categorical 
propositions or [2] of two conjunctive ones or [3] of two disjunctive ones or [4] of a 
categorical and of a conjunctive one or [5] of a categorical and disjunctive one 
or [6] of a conjum live and a disjunctive one. Kach of the best three kinds if it be 
conjunctive is sub-divided into two sorts on account of the natural distinction 
between their antecedent and consequent. Hut the disjunctives are not thus sub- 
divhlcd because, their antecedent is distinguished from the consequent by appoint- 
ment only. There arc tluwforc nine divisions (or kinds) of conjunctive hy- 
pothctiuuls and six of disjunctive hypotheticals. You will be able to form 
examples yourself. 

37. Kxamplos of the nine conjunctives. 1. Whenerer this is a man it is an animal. 2. Whenever it hap* 
pens that a thing is a man it is an animal, and whenever a tiling is not an animal it is not a man. 3. Always 
whenever it is met with this number will be even or odd, and always it will be cither divisible into equal parts or not 
divisible. 4. (^Consisting of a categorical and of a conjunctive proposition,) if sunrise is the cause of day, whenever 
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the nm ruet it it dty. 6. (The revene of the preceding,) as it htppent that vrhcnever the Mn rites it is day, 
the being day proves sun^rise. 6. (Consisting of a categorical and a disjunrtive proporition,) if this is a number, it 
wOl always be either even or odd. 7. (The reverse,) whenever this is eitlier even or odd it is a number. 8. 
(Consisting of a conjunctive and a disjunctive proposition,) i( always, wlienever the sun rises, it is day, it will alwnyi 
be, that either the sun is rising or it is not day. 9. (The reverse,) if it always happens that either the 
sun is rising or it is not day, whenever the eun rises it is day. 


Third Section. 

RULES CONCERNING PROPOSITIONS. 

First Inquiry. 

On Confradivfion. 

58. CoTitrailiction is defined as a difference between two propositions in allinn- 
ing and denying of such a description, that it follows from the difference itself 
[without medium,] that the one b*c true and the other false,* [r?. g*. Zayd is a man, 
Zayd is not a man. Ilut, Zayd is a man, Zay<l Is irrational, are not included in this 
definition, because they arc contradictory by a medium.] 

38. I’hc term used by the Arnbs ff»r proposition incaii.H decision ; mid the word which is translated here by 
contradictory mcaits resciudens.'* Tiie coinniciilator says, that which minulH a thing is called its reu'indent. 
In § 27 this term has precisi'ly the same meaning ns “contradictory” but this is not ahoiys the case. The eom- 
mentator says the coutnulictory of tlic proposition, evetj* man is necessarily an animal, is — it is not the case*. The 
same holds good in all other propnsitioiH. In many vases how^iver the contradictory of u proposition has a definite 
attributive sense, but this is not alwu\.> the case. It may however happen that the contradictory has a co-extensi\e 
adhfPrcns which has an intelligihlo uttidiotiw meaning, and if this is the cose the term contradictory is applied t4) it 
(the ad/iirrens). The contradi< torics of ])’'op(i<,itionH become thereliy new projmsitioiiH with a definite meaning. 
“ Contradictory” then is <ised in this clmptiT either for the contradictory itself or for an r/f/Zir/rewa, which is co» 
extensive with the contradictory itself. 

50. Tlie contriidietioiiof two peculiar (Miigulur) j)rn|)()Mtion!^ is nt)t asoiTtaimMl 
(cstabli.shi*d), unless tlic siibjwt and jimlioattj arc* identical, [cxamplt* of tin* contrary ; 
Zayd stands, Amr docs not staml.] Tlic identity of the ioniicr (sultjcct) comprizes tlic 
unity of the condition, [example of the contrary : a body is visible, if it bcwliitc, a body 
is nut visible, if it be black;] and the unity of “part” and “all” (<piantity of the pro- 
position,) [example of the contrary: Africans arebhuk, that is to say some of them; 
the Africans are not black, that is to say not all of them.] The idemtity of the predicate 
comprizes unity of time and place, [example of tlic contrary: Zayd.sleejis at night or 
in bed, Zayd wakes at day time or in the bdzAr,] unity of relation, [example 
of the contrary: Zayd is father, /. e. of ’Amr; Zayd is not father, i. c. of llakr, ] 
unity of possibility and reality, [example of the contrary: wine inebriates in a ba**!!!, 
i, e. it may inebriate; wine does not inebriate in a basin, it does not do so actually.] 

If the tw’o propositions be fenced, it is recpiisite, in addition to the above, that 
there be a difference in quantity, for two particulars are true, [«. g-. some animals 
are men, some animals arc not men,] and two universals are false [e. /(. every animal 
is a man, no animal is a man,] in every matter in which the subject is more general 
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(more extensive) than the predicate. In the “all” it is requisite that there be a 
difference in the mode ; for two possible (contingent) propositions are true and 
two necessary propositions false in matter of possibility (contingency). 

60. The contradictory of the absolute necessary proposition is the general 
possible, for if the necessity is of necessity negatived, the two propositions will surely 
be contradictory. The contradictory of the absolute perpetual proposition is the gene- 
ral absolute ; because the contradiction of the negative “ at no time” is the affir- 
mation “ at some times,” and vice versa. The contradictory of the general condi- 
tioned is the possible temjjoral, that is to say, the proposition which pronounces that 
necessity in reference to the attribute [sec § 50] is not applicable to the converse, e. g. 
eveiy affected with pleurisy will cough at times on account of his illness. The 
contradictory of the general conventional is the absolute temporal, i. e. the proposition 
which pronounces that the predicate is affirmed or denied of the subject at some 
times Avhen the subject is under certain circumstances. The preceding examples 
illustrate this case. 

6 1. The contradictory of a compound proposition is the contradiction of its two 
parts. This will be evident to you after you have comprelu:nded the verities of com- 
pound propositions and the contradictories of simple propositions, for after you have 
ascertained that the non-pcrpctual existential proposition is composed of two general 
absolute propositions, one of which is affirmative and the other negative, and that the 
contradictory of the absolute is the perpetual, you will understand, that its opposite 
is the opposite perpetual or the agreeing perpetual. 

62. If [the compound proposition] is •particular, wjiat we have mentioned will 
not be sufficient to contradict it, for it would be false, were we to say “ some bodies 

• art! animals but not alwdys.” And it would be equally wrong, were we to employ the 
<‘ontnulictory of either of the two parts [e. g. no Imdy is ever an animal]. The 
correct way of forming the contradictory is to place the contradictories of the two 
parts universally into a dihnnmatic sentence, that is to say, every one must be the con- 
tradictory of one of the two parts, e. g. every single individuttm of the genus ‘ body' 
is ever either an animal or not an animal. 

6.‘J. The contradictory of the universal hypothetical is the partieular which 
agrees with it in genus and species, but which is opposed to it in “ywafe” (quality) 
and (quantity,) and mce tm-tf. 


Second IxquiKv. 

On even Conversion ( Conversio Simple.r). 

64. Even conversion is an expression which means that the first part of a propo- 
sition be put second and the second part first, and that the truth and quale remain 
unaltered, (i. e. that the converted projwsition remain true, if the original proposition is 
true, and that it remain affirmative, if the original one is affirmative, and negative if 
(negative,) (e.g. everj' man is an animal— some animals arc men; or no mn is a 
stone, no stone is a man.) 
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65. There arc seven [modal] forms of negative universal propositions, 
which cannot be converted, vis., the two temporals, the two existentiuls, the 
two possibles and the general absolute ; because the most peculiar among them, 
the temporal, docs not admit of conversion, and if the most peculiar cannot 
bo converted the more general ones cannot be convcrtetl, for if the more general 
can l)e convertetl, surely the more peculiar can also be converted ; for an adheerens 
of the more general thing, of necessity, also adheres to the more peculiar. 
We arc correct in saying, the moon can by no moans be eclipsetl, when she, the 
sun, and earth form a riglit angle, but not ahvays ; and we arc wrong in saying, 
by general possibility some lunar eclipses may hop|>en to [another celestial Innly and] 
not to the moon. In this example we have chosen the most general mode : for every 
lunar eclipse operates of necessity on the moon. 

06. The [negative] absolute necessj»ry an«l absolute perpetual. Income by 
conversion [neg-.itive] iiniversal perpetual, tor if it is of necessity, or always true, that 
noC is 11, it is always true that no It is 0, else some 11 would, by general absoluteness, 
be C, and this, together with the original pmposition, would prove that some 11 is 
necessarily not 11 — in necessary propositions, aiul that some 11 is always not 11 — in 
perpetual propositions. .This is absiml. 

67. The general conditioned and the gonernl conventional become by eonv<-r- 
bion universal general conventional, for if it is of necessity or prpetuidly true that 
no G is 11, as long as 0 exists; no 11 can ever lie 0, as long as 11 exists, else let us sup- 
|W)se that some 11 is 0, whilst it is 11, and it follows, if this is taken in connexion with 
the original proposition, that some 11 is not 11 whilst it is 11. This is absurd. 

The peculiar conditioned and the peculiar conventional are converted into 
the peculiar non-peqwtual conventional. The reasmi of this process in reference 
to the general conventional is, that it is an adherent of both kinds of genend pro-* 
positioirs, (i. f. the general conventional and the general conditioned.) The reason 
why the converted proposition is iicculiar non-iK'qietual, is, la-cause it is not true 
that some 11 is absolutely and generally G, liecause it is true that no 11 is always C, 
and therefore it is converted into “no G is always 11,” but the. original proisisition was 
that evciy G is 11. We have therefore proveil.our thesis by reduvtin ad ahsurdum. 

39. Pamgreptis GS, 69 and 70, and again 72, 73 and 7-1, and again H I, H,'> and H(i, arc oinillial in tin- 
translation, bwause llii-y contain details on modals which are of no intcrcM. 'I'hc last named four iiaraj-raphi; arc 
also omitted in most Arabic text books on Logic, and not studied in Muhammcdwi Schools. 


Third Inquiry. 

On Conversion by Contradiefion. 

71. This expression means to place the contradictory of the second jiart of a 
proposition first, and the first part unaltered second. The quale of the new propti- 
sition will be the opposite of flic original proposition, but it will be equally true, \e. g. 
every "inn Lg an animal, and no not-animal is a man.] 
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40. Ancient Logicians made tlie process consist in simply prefixing the negative particle to each term and 
Iransposing tiiem, e. y. every man is an animal ; all that is not-animal is not-man. Their view has been rejected, 
because, as it has been stated above, the negative privative proposition is more general than the affirmative attributive. 


Foubtii Inquiry. 

On the Cohesion of Hypotheticals. 

75. The nffirniutive universal conjunctive must be convertible into an incom- 
patible proposition, consisting of the antecedent unaltered and of the contradictory 
of tlie consequent, and into an exclusive proposition consisting of the contradictory 
of th(^ antecedent and of the unaltered consequent, and should it not be thus conver- 
tible tlie adhesion and conjunction are unsound. 

The veritable disjun<!tive proposition must be convertible into four conjunctive 
propositions. The antecedent of two of them is one of the parts [of the original 
proposition] unaltered and the consequent is the contradictory of tlie other part. 
The antecedent of the other two is the eontradictoiy of one of the two parts and 
the consequent is the other part unaltered. Every other* hypotluitical proposition 
than tlie veritable must be convertible into another, composed of the contradictories 
of tlie two parts. 


THIRD BOOK. 

ON SYLLOGISM. 

First Chai’Tkr. 

Def nitlon a7id division of Syllogism. 

7(1. Syllogism is a speech composed of propositions, [of such a nature, that] 
if they are admitted, there follows, from them, taken in themsidves, another speech. 

41. Tho reader will observe tbnt the term syllogism comprises in Arabic only the two premisses and not the 
ooneliisiou. 

The words “ taken in tbem.se(yes” are used in the tlefinition in order to exclude arguments in which a strange 
premiss is employed as a medium to arrive at a coneUision, as A =11, and U=C; theri'fore A=:C. Instead of 
eipial yon may read *• substrate” in the above example, e. //., Mekkah is in Arabia, Arabia is in Asia ; therefore 
Mekkah is in Asia. The following example will show’ that this is not a syllogism : A is diilerent from U R is 
diilcrent from C — from which nothing can be inferred. 

77. A Syllogism is [called] intcrpclhitivc (hypothetical), if the conclusion itself 
or its contrary is actually mentioned in it, tis “ if this be a body, it is spacial.” Here 
tho very conclusion is mentioned in it. And if we say “ but it is not spacial” it 
follows that it is not a body. In this instance the contradictory is mentioned in it. 
A Syllogism is called conjugate if it is not like the piveeding, e. g. “ every- body' 
is composed of parts, every thing composed of parts is temporal,” it follows “every 
body is temporal.” Neither the conclusion nor its opposite are actually mentioned 
in it. 
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42. The hypothetical syllogism if called inter|)c]lative, because the conjtinrti(m ^ ** but* is used in it, which 
ii* called the ** exceptive conjuiictiou* in Logic, but in grammar it is called “rejKinitive or inteqiellative conjunction" 

The latter term appears tome best to express the idea. The scntcm'e following “but" is called 
liaLwI wliiili literally means exception but which I translate by interpellation. 

78. The subject of tlio question is cttlled minor [term,] and its pivdieate is 
trailed major, and a proposition whioli forms part of a Syllogism is called premiss, 
and the premiss whkJi contains the minor [term] is called minor [premiss], and fliat 
which contains the major [term] mtijor [premiss], ami the rej)eated interme- 
diate term is called the mitlclle term, the conjugation (connexion) between tlic 
minor and major prt'inisscs is called the mood, and the shape resulting from the man- 
ner in which the middle term is placed in regard the other two terms is called figure. 
There arc four figures : in the first figure the middle term is the predicate in the 
minor premiss and the subject in the major ]>romiss; in the second figure it is the 
predicate in both; in the third figure it is the subject in both ; and in the fourth 
figure it is the subject in the minor premiss and the predicate in the major premiss. 

43. If ihe premisses of a syllogism, says (Jotby, are categoric pn»posilions, it is callwl categuric syllogiMu 

If the adhtrrens^ is coiihulered as the rewilt of the syllogism, it is cuIKhI coiu hisiim 

and if it is yet to be demonstrated by a syllogism, (luestioii yA Jl, The minor term is generally less extensive than 
the major, hence their names. * 

7!>. la tlic first figure the minor premiss must he uflirmativc, for else the minor 
term is not eontainetl in the muhUc term, 'riio major premiss must be a univer- 
sal (proposition), else it may bo that some [things] predieateil by tliemiijor term arc 
not the same wliioh are predicated of the minor term. It [this figure] admits of four 
conclusive moods. First, from two aftirinativc rtniversals nn allirinativc nnivjTsnl 
couelusion is derived, as “every (' is 15; and every 15 is tlierefore every (.! is A." 

Smmdlif . — From two uiiiversals, tli<i minor pr<-miss iK-ing afiirmative ami the 
major negative, a universal negative conelusion results as every (5 is 15, no 15 is A, 
therefore no C is A. 

Tliirdli/. —I'rom two affirmatives, the minor premiss being a purlicular, results a 
particular affirmative conclusion, as some C is 15, every 15 is \ ; therefore some ( ' is A. 

Fourilih /. — From an aflSrjnative particular minor premiss and a negative universal 
major premiss results a negative particular conclusion, as some C is 15, no 15 is A; 
therefore some C is not A. 

The conclusions of tliis figure arc self-evident. 

80. In the second figure tlic two premisses must be different in i/ualr (one 
must be affirmative and the other negative;) and the major premiss must he a uni- 
versal: else (if either of these two conditions is not fulfilled) we get a non-i<lentily 
which warrants no inference, i. e. from correct premisses, sometimes, you obtain a 
conclusion which you arc able to affirm, and, at another, one which you arc oblig'd (o 

deny. 

The conclusive moods arc again four. Firxtlj/,— From two uiiiversals, the minor 
premiss lioing affirmative, a negative universal conclusion is obtained, e. every 
C [man] is B [animal ;] no A [stone] is B [animal ;] therefore no C [man] is A [a 
stone.] This can be shown by reductio ad imjmgibile, i. e., the contradictory of 
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the conclusion is attached to the major premiss, producing the contradictory of 
the minor premiss as conclusion, [e. g., if you deny that no man is a ston^ let as 
Bupjwsc, some men are stones ; under this supposition we have : some men are stones j 
no stone is an animal; therefore some men are not animals — this is contrary to the 
admission, that every man is an animal.] [It can also be demonstrated] by conversion 
of the major premiss, [e. g., every animal is a not-stone,] whereby it is reduced to the 
first figure. 

Secondly. — From two universal.s, the major premiss being affirmative a negative 
universal conclu.sion is obtained, e. g., no C is B; and every A is B ; therefore no 
C is A. This can be demon.strated by reductio ad impossibile ; and also by converting 
the minor promis.s, putting it into the place of the major [taking the major as the 
minor and converting of the conclusion]. 

Thirdly. —Vrom. an affirmative particular minor premi.ss and negative univcr.sal 
major a negative particular concliisicm is deduced, as : some 0 [men] are B [fair] ; 
n<> A [negro] is B; thei-eforc some C arc not A. This can be demonstrated by 
re.duv.tlo <ul impoxxihile. convcr.sion of the major whereby it is reduced to the fii-st 
figure. [It <!an also be demonstrated by supposition:] let us suppose for this pui'pose 
that the exact sidycct of ibe particular propo.sition be 1) [Caucasians], then every 
1) is n, no A is 15; therefore no J) is A. Hence we say, some C is D; and no 1) 
is A; therefore some (! is not A. 

Fourthly. - From a negative particulai- minor and an affinnativc universal major 
a negative particidar conclusion is dctluccd, as : some (! is not 15; and evmy A is 
15; therefore wimcC is not A. It cati be demonstrated by reductio ad impomhile.; 
and by supposition, if the negative be comjwund, (<. c, not indivisible, otherwise the 
subject miglit have no assignable significates ; see § 4G.) 

81. Tn tlio third figure the minor must be affirmative, else there will be non- 
identity, and one of the two premis.ses must be universal, else some of the thin«'s of 
whicli th(i minor term is predicated m.iy be different from some of the thino-s of 
■which the major is predicated, ami consecpiently it leads to no result. 

The conclusive mooils of this figure are six : First.— Vrom hvo universal affir- 
mative premis.ses an affirmative particular conclusion is derived, as, every 15 is C • and 
every B is A; therefore some C is A. It can be demonstrated by reductio ad impos- 
sibile., i. e.. the contradictoiy of the conclusion is [taken as major pi-emiss and] added to 
the minor premiss to deduce the contradictory of the major; and [it can also be demon- 
st rated by reduction to the first figure,] which is effected by the conversion of the minor. 

Secondly. — From two universals the minor premiss being negative, a ne-mtivc 
particular conclusion is deduced, as : every C is B, and no B is A ; therefore some 
0 is not A. [It can be demonstrated by reductio ad impossibile, and] by conversion 
of the minor pi'emiss. 

Thirdly.— Yroxw two affirmative premisses, the major being a universal, an 
affirmative particular ctmclusion is deduced, ns, some B is G, and every B is A • 
thereforo some C is A. [This can be demonstrated] by reductio ad impossibile and by 
conversion of the minor, and by supixising the [exact] subject of the particular premiss 
tube D. Then: every D is B, and every Bis A; therefore every D is A, then we say: 

D is 0 and every D is A; thercfoi'c some C is A; and this was to be demonstrated. 
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Fourthly, — From on affirmative particular minor premiss and a negative univer- 
sal major a particular negative conclusion is deduced, as some B is 0, and no B is A ; 
therefore some C is not A. Tliis can Ixj demonstrated by reductio ml impo,mbile 
and by conversion of the minor and by supposition. 

Fifthly. — From two affirmative premisses the minor being universal an affinna- 
tive particular is derived, as, cverj- B is C, and some B is A; therefore some C is A. 
This can be shown by rvdm fio ad impossibile and by using the converted major ns 
minor and then converting the cotielusion. It cun also l>e shown by supiwsition. 

Si.rthh/. — From an affirmative universal minor premiss and a negative particular 
major a negative particular conclusion is derived, as, every B is 0, and some B is not 
A, therefore some 0 is not A. This can be shown by reductio ad impossibile and 
by supposition if the ni'gativc bo compound [see § 40]. 

82. Fourtli figure. In regard to the (pnility, and quantity, it is necessary that 
the two premisses be affirmative and the minor premiss a universal ; or the tno 
premisses must differ from each otlier in quality and one of them must lie a uni- 
versal. If this be not the case there will lx; non-identity Avhich I'enders it inqxissible 
to come to a conclusion, 'fhis figure has eight conclusive moods : - 

First.— Vrom two affirmative universal premi.sscs an affirmative particular con- 
clusion is dcduceil, as, every B is C, and every A is B; therefore some C is A. It is 
d. inonstrated by conversion of tin; arrangement which gives a converted conclusion, 
[/. e. every A is B, and every B is C j therefore every A is C.] 

Seco7idly.~Tmn two affimative premisses, the major Ixing a particular, follows 

an affirmative particular conclusion, as, every Bis (.•, and some A is 1> ; therefoie 

some C is A; the demonstrafiou is the same as in the preceding mood. 

Thirdly. -From two univer>al pmnisses, tlic minor lieing negative, follows 
a negative universal conclu>i<jo. as, no B is C, and every A is B; and therefore no (• is 

A. The demonstration is the same as above. 

, Fourthly.— Yvom two universal premisses, the minor being affinnative, follows a, 

ne<mtive particular conclusion, as, every B is C,and no A is B; therefore some C is 
not A. It is demonstrated by the conversion of the two premisses; [riz. some (J is 

B, and no B is A ; therefore some b is not A.] 

Fifthly.— Vrom an affirmative particular minor and a negative universal major 
follows a negative particular conclusion, as, some B is C, and no A is B; therefore 
some C is not A. It is demonstrated like the preceding. 

Sirthh/.—l'rom a negative particular minor and an affirmative universal major 
follows a negative particular conclusion, as, some B is notC, and every A is b; there- 
fore some C is not A. By conver-sion of the minor it is reduced to the second 


[figure]. . . . , 

Seventhly. From an affirmative universal minor and a negative particular ma- 

jor follows a negative particular conclusion, as, every B is C, and some A is not B ; Bier,- 
fore some C is not A. By conversion of the major it is reduced to the third figure. 

Eighthly. From n negative universal minor and an affinnative particular major 

follows 1 negative particular concluMon, as, no B is C, and some A is B ; th. refore some 
C is not A.** It is demonstrated by conversion of the arrangement whereby a con- 
verted conclusion is arrived to; the first five moods can also Ixj demonstrated by 
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reductio ad impossibile, that is to say, the contradictory of the conclusion is added to 
one of the two premisses in order that a conclusion may be come to, which is the converse 
of the contradictory of the other premiss \e. g., supposing it be not true that some C 
is A, then it must be true that no C is A ; then let us take this as the major premiss and 
add, every B is C, as tlie minor; and it follows, no B is A, and by conversion no A is B]. 
The second and fifth mood can Ihj demonstrated by supposition. We employ suppo- 
sition for demonstrating the second mood, and the fifth con then be treated in the 
same manner. Let some individna of A be J), then it follows that every D is A 
and every J) is B, thorcfuro we say, every B is C, and every D is B, and some C is D, • 
and every I) is A, and some C is A; this was to be demonstrated. 

H.‘{ 'I’lie ancients considered only the first five moods of tliis figure as conclu- 
sive and fliey held that owing to non-identity in the conclusion the remaining three 
were not conclusive, this is the case if bofli premisses arc simple, we therefore 
make it a condition tlrat the negative premiss be of one of the two kinds of peculiar 
propositions [L e. the conditioned or the conventional]. This obviates non-identity. 


IniKT) bUCTIOX. 

Conjugate Stflloghm containing hypothetical premuses. 

87. These are of five kinds. — The /r.sY is composed of conjunctive premisses. 

1 ho norm ot this class is a syllogism in Avhich the two premisses have a complete part 
(term) in eoinmon and in reference to this term syllogisms of this kind arc classed 
under the four figures. If the comtpon term is the cons'e(|uent in the minor premiss 
and the antecedent in the major, we have the first figure. If it is the consequent 
in both we have the second. If it is the antecedent in lM)th we have the third figure. 

H It IS the antecedent in the minor premiss and the consequent in the major we 
have the fourth figure. Tlic conditions of arriving at conclusions, the nuntber of ‘ 
moods and the (piantity and quality of the conclusion of every figure are e.vactly 
the same ns in the i-ategorical. Kxample of the first mood: whenever A is B, C is 1) 
and whenever C is I), K is Z, conse()uently whcne\ er A is B, K is Z. ' * 

88. Second hind. It is comiMwed of two disjHueti^•e premisses; the norm of 
this class is a syllogism in which the two premisses have not a complete part in 
common, ns : invariably either every A is B or every C is D ; again, either every 1 ) is 
E, or every D is Z, coiiseqm.ntly, either every A is B or every C is E or every D is Z 
['llus .•onclusion is correct,] on mrount of the exclusiveness which there exists 
between the two premisses of the composition [/. r., everj' C is 1) and every IJ is E] 
and one ol^ the other two premisses [/. e. every A is B ami every E is Z]. 

8!). I bird hind. It is compo.sed of a categoric and conjunctive premiss. The 
norm of this class is a syllogism in whieli the categorical proposition is the major 
and has a tern in common with the consequent of the conjunctive [minor]. The 
conclusion ot the syllogism is a conjunctive pre])osition, the antecedent of which is 
the antecedent of the conjunctive premiss, and the consequent is the conclusion of the 
composition between the cmisequcnt [in the minor] and the categorical [premiss], <•. «•. 
whenever A is B; 0 is 1); further D is E ; therefore, whenever A is B, ever}' 0 is £ ’ 
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90. Fourth kind. It is composed of a categorical and a disjunctive premiss and 
it is of two descriptions. First — The number of categorical proiK)sitions is the same as 
the number of disjunctions, and each categorical proposition has one term with the 
parts of the disjunction in common, and the composition is either identical or tlu re is a 
diflerence of composition in the conclusion, Example of a case in which the com- 
position is identical : Every C is cither B or 1) or E, and every B is T and every 0 
is T and every E is T ; hence it follows that every C is T, beean>e the parts of the 
disjunction [B, D, E] are true of that term of the categoric premiss which it has in 
common with the disjunctive premiss. Example in which there is a ditterence of 
composition in the conclusion, tjvcrv C is either B or 1) or 1'; but every B is 0 and 
every D is T and every E is Z, hence it follows that every C is either C or '1' or Z, for 
the reasons just mentioned. 

Secondlj /. — If there arc fewer categoric projwsitions tluin th(‘iv are parts of 
the disjunction, let us suppose there be a categorical proposition of one part andadis. 
junetive one of two parts, and the eategorie proposition have a term in common with 
tlie latter, c. g, eitlu*r, every A is 'P, or every C is B, biitt.'very B is 1), luaict^ it follows 
that either every AisT, or every C is J), on account oftli<‘ exclusiveness which there 
is between the premisses of tlie composition and tlie term which tluw have not in 
common. [If there is no such exclusiveness, the conclusion is not of nci'ossity correct.] 

91. FiJ}/t kind. It is composed of a conjunctive and of a <lisjunclivc proposi- 
tion, and the two premisses have either a complete part in common or an incomplete, 
part. In either case only a syllogiMu in which the conjunctive proposition forms the 
minor and tlie (li>junctlvc, the major, is conclusive. Exam])leof the first case: Whoii- 
ever A is B, C is 1), but im^iriahl}’' either every 0 is 1), or K is Z, hence it follows that 
iiivariahly either, every A is l> or E is Z. If the disjunctive proposition, [either C is I) 
or E is Z] is iiicuiiipatihle, tlie conclusion is ecpially incoin|)atihl(‘, hecause if a thing 
is incompatible with the adherent, citlier perpetually, or only iiuw and then, it follows 
of necessity that it lie also incompatible with the substrate either pia’pi^tually or now 
and tlieii, (/. r. under certain circumstances;) and if tin* c^^^junctlve is exclusive, the 
conclusion is ‘*it happens .sometimes;” for if A is not B, tlim E is Z, for tin* c*ontra- 
ilictoiy of the middle term [C is I)] recpiires the two terms [of tlie conclusion to be 

E is Z” and the contradictory of A is Jh”] The ipiestioii is demonstrated by the* 
third figure. 

Scrnndhj . — [If the two premisses Iiave an incomplete jiart in common, wt: say] 
wdiencvcr A is B, every C is 1), and perpetually either, every I) is E, or 1) is Z ; if 
the disjunctive propoNliioii is exclusive, the conclusion is, whenever A is B, either every 
C or E, or D is Z. 


EouiiTii Section. 

0?i the IntvrpvUative St/llogis?n, 

9-2, It 155 composed of two antecedents; one of the two is hypr)thfti< al and the 
other is an assertion that one of its two parts is or is not, and from this iiHscTtiori 
follows that the other part is or is uot. [In order that such a .syllogism lie coiiclu- 
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sive] it is necessary: [Ftrsf] that the hypotheticals be affirmative; that if 
the Jiypotheticul is conjunctive, it be cogent (literally adhesive,) [and that, if it is 
disjunctive,] it be antagonistic; [T/iird/j/] that either the hypotheticals be universal 
or that the assertion that one of the parts is or is not be universal (*. e. that it be 
asserted it is or is not at all times and under aU circumstances); unless. the 
time of conjunction or disjunction is also the time regarding which it is asserted 
that the part is or is not, [e. g. whenever Zayd comes with J3akr in the attemoon, I 
receive him with honor, he did come with Bakr in the afternoon and therefore he was 
received by me ■with honor.] 

If the hyiwthetical wliich forms part of the intcrpellative syllogism is conjunc- 
tive, fnan the interpellation of the antecedent follows the consequent as conclusion, 
and frmn the inteqiellation of the contradictory of the consequent follows the coir- 
Iradictory of the antecedent as conclusion. If this is not the case the adhesion is 
not established. The reverse is not adtnissiblc in cither of the above two cases, for 
the consequent may be more general than the antecedent. 

If the hypothetical is a veritable disjunctive proposition, [see § 53] and if, in the 
intcrpolhition any part, whichsoever, is asserted, there follows from it the contradic- 
tory of tlic other i)art on account of their incompatibility, but if the interpellation 
consists of the contradictory of any part, whichsoever, there follows from it the other 
part on account of their e.'cclusiveness. 

If the disjunctive hypothetical is incompatible, the conclusion is as in the first 
ease only, (/. c. .there follows from it the contradictory of one part, if tlic other is 
tisserted with' interpellation ;) because the two parts arc incompatible but not exclu- 
sive; and if the disjunetive is exclusive, the conclusion i« as in the second case only, 
because the two parts arc exclusive but not incompatible, (e. cither Zayd is on the 
s('a or he is not drowned; but he is not at sea therefore he is not drowned). 


Fifth Section. 


Vendents of the Siflloglxm. 


Tliesc are four. First . — The compound syllogism (the Sorites). Itisconi- 
jiosed of several preini.sscs, some (two) of which lead to a conclusion, which (conclu- 
siion) with another premiss leads to another conclusion, and .so on until we arrive at 
the qucstiitii. The conclusions are either connected, as every C is 1*, and every II is 1), 
therefore every 0 is 1); again ''very 0 is 1) and every 1) is A, and therefore every 0 
is A; again every 0 is A and every A is K, therefore every C is K; or the conclusions 
arc disconnected, as, every 0 is B and every 11 is 1) and every D is A and cvciy A is 
E ; therefore every 0 is E. 


94. Second. — Rvdiietio nd ab.'iurdioii. The question is proved by disproving the 
contradictory thereof; e. g. If you deny that some C is not 11, let every C be B and 
let every B be A. Now if Hhis proposition (every B is A) is true, we say if you 
deny that some 0 is not B, you must allow that every C is A; but not every C is A, 
and therefore your assertion is absurd, and there follows not every 0 is B. This was 
to be demonstratcil. 
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95. Third . — Induction is a judgment that^ what is found in most of the parts 
(dividing members) is universal, e. g. all animals move tho lower jaw in eating 
because oxen, tiger, &c. move it. This docs not enable us to arrive at certainty 
on account of the presumption, that not all arc like those, ns is tlic case (in reganl 
to the abovo example) with the crocodile. [If a thing is found in all the dividing 
members, it is called ^^^'1 emnierafio parfinm.] 

96. Fourth. — Example. Ajudgmontisaflirinedofapiirticular (singular) which is 
applicable to another particular, because they have a meaning [see note 11] in common, 
e. g. the world is composed of parts and therefore, as in the case of a house, it does not 
exist from eternity. That the meaning which the two particulars have in common has 
the nature of a cause is demonstrated by the argument of “ concomitancy*' and of “ divi- 
sion.” This last however does not amount to a dileumiatic judgment, such that if one part 
is false the other must be true, e. g. the cause of destructibility is cither composition 
- or such a thing or such a thing; the .futility of the two latter assumptions is shown 
by reduclio ad ahsurdum^ and thereby the first is established, lloth those arguments 
are weak. The former because the last [of the four] \mrts of a complete cause together 
with all the conditions is called the madiir of an efiect, but it cannot bo called its cause. 
Division forms a weak argument, because it is impossible to say that nothing else [than 
the parts enumerated] is the cause, and supposing it be admitted that, what the two 
things which are analogous, have in common, is the cause in the cjise cited, it does not 
follow that it is also the cause of the thing to be proved, for it may Inippen that a 
peculiarity of the case cited is the condition for tho operations of the cause or that a 
peculiarity of the thing to be proved renders it impossible that the same ctiusc should 
be in operation. • 

44. A complete cause consists of four parts or causes 1. VjJI emmt ojwrafirat 2. 

causa maferialiSf 3. iJUIJ vausa formalism 4. ibJI causa intrntiimaUs. Tin* sinitli 

is tlic first of this four causes in producing a knife, iron is the secoinl, the shajie is the third, and the 
object (cutting,) is the fourth, or, as it is calKnl in the text, the last ; (see MiiylnKl/y, Cnkuitta edition, p. 20<>.) 

4 . 7 . In law the example la calicd syllogism, and the first particular (>iii:;uliir) is called hrara’li ^ ji flip 
second particular is called root and what they have in common is called cauM) aJUJi or the connet iing link 
The reader will observe in studying the original text of this paragraph that tlie rout is calleci 
ill Logic and the branch Jq Logic the concomUans is called ^1 J and that of wliirli it is the cancomi^ 

tans is called madar 


CONCLUSION. 

First Inquiry. 

On the matter of Sfjllogkms. 

97. The matter of a syllogism is cither a certainty or a non-certainty. There 
are six certainties. [1] Axioms (or first principles). These arc pro]K7Hitiorjs the appre- 
hension of whose two terms is by itself sufficient to convey conviction, e. g. the 
total is greater than the part. [2] Ohservafa; these are propositions in which we. 
pronounce on the strength of the perception of our external or internal faculties, e. g. 

K 
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that the sun is giving light, or that we feel fear and anger, [the former propositions of 
this class are called sensualia, and the latter oWl sensa.] [3] Experia, these 
arc propositions which are the result of repeated observation enabling us to arrive to 
certainty, e. g. scamony is a purgative. [4] Acumenalia (guesses) ; these are pro- 
positions which are arrived at by superior acuteness which leads to knowledge e. g, 
the light of the moon is reflected from the sun. Acuteness means quickness in 
passing from [general] principles to results. [5] Tsstatix ,• these are propositions 
which rest on abundant testimony regarding a subject of which we know that it is not 
impossible. Such testimony must be free from suspicion of a conspiracy of the wif 
ncss(!8, t*. g. the existence of Makkah and Baghddd. The number of witnesses required 
to make a fact certain cannot be laid down ; but we ought to have a number sufficient 
to destroy all doubt. Knowledge acquired by experience, acuteness and testimony 
cannot be an argument against other knowledge, [fi]. Propositions accompanied by 
their demonstrations; in these propositions we come to a judgment by a medium 
which is not concealed from our intellect at the time we apprehend the terms of the 
proposition, e. g. four is an even number because it is divisible into two equal parts. 

The syllogism which is composed of these six kinds of projiositions is called 
demonstration. It is of two kinds: it is called propteric (from propter qiiid^ utyn^) if 
the middle term is the catisc of the relation [of the two terms] both in the intel- 
lect and in reality, {Le. sulyoctively and objectively,) e, g. the humors of this 
pe rson arc putrid, eveiy person whose humors are putrid suffers from fever, theref(»re 
this person suffers from fever. It is called quiatic (from quia^) if the middle term is 
the cause of the relation in the intellect only, (i. e. merely subjectively,) e. g. 
this man has fever, every person who suffers from fever has putrid humors, there- 
fore; this person has putrid humors, [the presence of fever is the cause of our con- 
viction that the humors are putrhl ; but in reality it is the effect of the putridity 
of the humors.] 

l)H, 'Ihere arc six non-certainties. [1] Nota; these are propositions which are 
acknowledgi'd by all men, on the ground of general expediency, [e. g, justice is 
good, oppression is bad,] or on the ground of sympathy, [e. g. to protect the weak 
is praise-worthy], or on account of propriety, [c. g. exposing the pudenda is wrong,] 
or on the ground of popular habits, [^. g*. the killing of animals is not right witli the 
Hindus,] or on the ground of divine law and humanity. We can distinguish con- 
ventional princi])les from axioms by divesting ourselves of every thing which is not 
in the mind itself; by doing so we arrive to axioms but not to conventional princi- 
ph\s. Some of these principles are true and others are false. Every nation and every 
profession lias its own conventional principles, [2] /Ifbnissa ; these arc propositions 
which have been admitted by the opponent and upon which the disputation is found- 
ed with a view of refuting him, [they may be generally admitted or merely by the 
disputant,] e. g. the (piestions regarding the sources of the law with divines. A 
syllogism (argument) compose<l of these two classes is called disputation. Its object 
is to satisfy an opponent who fails to see the force of an exact demonstration. [3] 
Aerrpfa, these are jiropositions which are taken on the authority of a person on faith, 
on account of his l>eiiig [supposed to be] endowed with supernatural powers or supe- 
rior knowledge or religiousness, e. g, maxims which we take from learned or holy 
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men. [4] Presumptions, these arc propositions founded on belief, e, g. a man who 
sneaks about at night is a thief. A syllogism (argument), coiniM)sed of these two 
kinds of propositions is called oratorial. Its object is to exhort the hearer to things 
useful for him, such as good morals and religiousness. [5] Lmignuitivu^ these, arc 
proj[)osition8 which produce wonderful effects on the mind such as melancholy, 
joy, &c., e, g. wine is fluid ruby, honey is bitter and nauseous. A syllogism C(»m- 
posed of such propositions is called poetry and its object is to impress the soul 
with a desire or dislike, and it Ls accompanied by metre and a sweet voice. [(»] 
Preconceptions ; being judgments of wahm (and not of reason) they arc false pi*oposi- 
tions regarding things, which arc not objects of the senses, e* g. wliat wc can see is 
all that exists and beyond the world is infinite space. Preconceptions if they mnv. 
not refuted by reason or revelation would pass for axioms, but their falsity can be re- 
cognized by this that reason assents to them as mere premisses of a syllogism ; yet 
upon finding that they lead to a conclusion contnidictory of its judgment, it cannot 
but deny and reject the result. A syllogism consisting of preconceptions is e*.alled 
sophistry, and its object is to silence the opponent. 

46. Wallin means originally a fancy or thought which we cimnot get rid of. It is said in tin* tradition 
“ he could not help thinking of the marriage with Mayinuniali.‘* Hence ['w cupied 

with other thoughts] he forgot to say the prayers. . U’his form ( ) is also uKOtl trunsitiiely “ to cause to forgt‘t*’ 

“to mislead;” hence yluiin iiieans a sentence which has two or more meaiuiigsof which the less obvious is intended— 
u pun, Wause it is an attempt to mislead the reader. Wahm means also a niisconecption and answers precisely to 
the German word Wahn, and it is used in places like thifs our fear of a dead body is a wahm. In this sense it is 
fre(|uently iisisl in llindustiliiy. Philosophers have invented a separate fiurulty for illusory imprefoions, and they call 
this faculty equally wahm as it will be perceived from the text. The commentator says ; “ wahm is a eorpt>real [or 
physical in opjiasitioii to mental] faculty of man, by which he {lerceives kucIi jiartieular [notions] us (‘aiiiiot he juT- 
teived by the senses. This faculty fo.lows the senses.” According to Jorjany it means iiisiinet ; lie siijs that we* 
perceive by it moral (pialities such as bravery, liberality, tkc., and that it is the faculty which causes the sheep to 
love its young one, and to fear the wolf. 

Fallacy means an error in the form of syllogism, which ronders it incon- 
clusive on account a violation of some important condition in reference to tpiantify 
or quality or mode, or of an error in the matter. In a fallacy one of the prcinis.scs 
and the question may be idcntictil, the word.s usetl bring synonymous, c. g*. every 
man is a person, tind every person is risible, therefore every man is risible. Or onti 
of the preini>ses insiy be false but resembling truth, owing to the improper use of a word 
t*. g, if we were to .say of a painted horse; every horse neighs, this is a horse; there- 
fore it neighs. Or the falsity of the premi.sses may be owing to a inistaki; in tlui 
meaning, c. g. all wliat is man and horse is man and all what is horse and man is horse ; 
therefore same men are horse. Or a physical [universal] may he used instead of a 
[logical] universal, If. g*. man is an animal, uiiimal is a genus; therefon* man is a 
genus. Or a conception of the intellect may be taken for a real thing ami rim 
vend. You must obsene all these things that you may not fall into error, lie 
who makes use of fallacies is called sophist, if he meets a philosopher with them ; 
but if he meets a disputant with them, he is called eristicos. 
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Second Inquiry. 

On ihe parts of which Sciences consist, 

100. They arc: [First] the subjects (or topics of the science) of which we 
have spoken above [§ 6] ; [Secondly] the principles, that is to say, the descriptions 
(or definitions) of the subjects and their parts and essential accidents and the 
firemisses [of the sciences. These are of two kinds,] either they arc not self- 
(wident and taken by the way of appointment [i. e. taken as granted ; regarding 
“appointment*^ sec § 8.] e. g, connecting any two parts by a straight line; 
drawing a circle at any distance round any point — or they are self-evident, e, g, 
cjuantities equal to another quantity arc equal among themselves. [Thirdly] the 
theorems ; these arc propositions by which the relation of the predicates to their 
sul)jects in the respective science is investigated. Their subjects are either identical 
with the subjects Of the science, e. g, eveiy quantity either has something in com- 
mon with another quantity or it is heterogeneous. Or they arc identical, but 
contain in addition an essential accident, e. g, every mean quantity is a side which 
is surrounded by the two extremes ; or the subject is the species, [and the subject of 
the science is tlie genus,] e. g, every line can be divided into two halves; or it is 
the species together with an essential accident, e, g. if a line stands uiK)n another, 
the angles on cither side arc cither two riglit angles or equal to two right angles ; 
or it is an essential accident, e, g, the angles of every triangle arc equal to two 
right angles. The predicates of theorems are external to their subjects, for it is 
inadmissible that it should be necessary to establish a part of a thing by demonstra- 
tion. Here ends the Ristilah Shamsyyah. 
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